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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
National Collegiate Track Coaches 
: Association 


June 20-21, 1947 





The annual meeting of the National Col- 
legiate Track Coaches Association was held 
at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, on 
June 20 and 21, 1947. Mr. Frank Potts, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, President of 
the Association, presided. 


PRESIDENT POTTS: We are going to 
have to change our schedule just a little bit. 
We were going to talk about the 35-pound 
weight, but all the guys interested in that 
are still down there asleep, I guess—they 
aren’t here. 


We would like to discuss the events, start- 
ing with what you fellows would be interest- 
ed in, whether it is the shot, discus, or hur- 
dles, or whatever it is. We will get some 
guys up here that are interested in those 
things, and know something about them, and 
we will start some discussions on them. Now, 
I will just go through and name a few 
events. How many would like to start on 
the shot-put? (a good showing of hands.) 
How many the discus? (a fair showing of 


hands.) How many on the hurdles? (no 
hands.) 

VOICE: It doesn’t matter. 

PRES. POTTS: It doesn’t matter? Any 
of them? Perhaps the hammer? You aren’t 
interested in the hammer, are you? All 


right. I wonder, Harry (Harry Hughes, Col- 
orado A&M), if you wouldn’t mention a few 
things on the shot-put. Come up here and 
start a few things on the shot-put; and Mike 
(Mike Ryan, University of Wyoming), I 
wonder if you wouldn’t come up on the 
rostrum, you and Harry, and we will start 
out on this shot-put, and put over our ideas 
on the shot. Now, the first man here that I 
will introduce is Coach Harry Hughes, Colo- 
rado A&M. Harry has had a lot of success 
in teaching weight men, and I think he 
knows a lot about it, and we will get quite a 
lot from him. We will let Harry start off 
with something on the shot-put. 
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THE SHOT PUT 


HARRY HUGHES: Gentlemen, I just us 
well admit I have done very little weight 
coaching for a number of years. Wagner, 
our line coach, has done most of our weight 
coaching for several years. Yet, I do keep 
in contact with it and follow it. Frank ask- 
ed me to take over this morning with the 
weight, 35-pound weight, since Tootell was- 
n’t going to be here, so I scratched my head 
last night and thought a little about that, 
and all at once he said “talk about the 
shot.” Frank, I expect there are others here 
who can talk about the shot, and while I am 
covering a few points, they might add a lot 
more than I can possibly give you. 


It has been my experience that it is a 
tough job for a coach to coach field events 
and track events when you have a small a- 
mount of time. I think it is almost impossi- 
ble. If you do have, however, a fairly small 
amount of time, I think there is only one 
possible way, and that is to budget the ti: 
you do have and supervise your weight men 
at all times. As an example, our weight 
coach starts about a quarter of four—the 
boys aren’t out until that time. We have all 
our weight events available—the shot, the 
35-pound weight, the 16-pound hammer, the 
discus, and the javelin. You cannot create 
an interest in it if you let them just go out 
haphazardly and work, so we budget the a- 
mount of time that we have for those events. 
We start the work early in the season, first 
on the shot and then on the discus, and take 
the boys clear through the whole routine so 
that we get the fundamentals of all those 
events. In that way, it won’t be very long 
until you will find the fellows who fit into 
the particular events, and you will have to 
then watch and give them supervision. 


I think I will take the shot as an example 
since the shot is typical of the other events. 
When you just watch a man and give him a 
few of the fundamentals, and then go off to 


another part of the field, he will probably 
get into so many bad habits that only the 
natural athlete, so to speak, will continue 
throwing it and make any progress. I like 
to compare weight events, and in fact, other 
events, with golf. In both timing is so es- 
sential. 


The first thing in the shot, naturally, is 
how are you going to hold it? A man with 
a little hand, some have said, cannot throw 
it, but yet I have seen pretty good shot-put- 
ters with small hands, but they have to be 
fairly strong in the fore-arm. Naturally, a 
good hand and a good fore-arm is essential. 
You don’t have a shot around here—I guess 
it won’t make a lot of difference. There is 
some debate about where you hold the shot 
.. . I don’t think you can get too technical 
in any of these events. There must be a lot 
of common sense used. Our plan is to place 
the shot as far back on the hand as the 
strength of the forearm and the wrist and 
fingers will permit. In other words, if the 
shot is placed so high on your fingers that it 
rolls up or to either side, it is, of course, too 
high. On the other hand, you want to de- 
velop the palm of the hand. We have our 
shot-putters take the shot and just stand, 
(demonstrating, tossing the shot vertically), 
and eventually they start to develop the 
hand and the shoulder. The next thing you 
know they are getting it clear from the toe. 


Well, it is back to the same thing as golf 
again. You have got to have your strength, 
you have got to be firm in every possible 
joint when you get through. We start first, 
as I have said, putting entirely from a stand 
without a reverse, so that you have a 
straight line clear down through and to your 
toes (demonstrating). After you have work- 
ed on that, the next thing is getting across 
the ring. A lot of big shot-putters have a lot 
of trouble. Wagner has had a big time with 
one kid this year. You saw him put a few 
times; he never had put a shot hefore, but 
he falls down as he gets across the ring. He 
has gotten up to 46 feet. We think he is go- 
ing to make a shot-putter if he gets a little 
bit of action. Actually, what he does is very 
bad; he walks across and throws it. 


Now, there are a lot of different ways,— 
I want you fellows to add to this—in getting 
across the ring. You will see some who will 
turn around (demonstrating) making a jump, 
and they. like that style. We still like the 
olg-style manner of getting into position, 
(demonstrating). We still like the idea of 
going back square across ana shooting that 
lead foot up in this direction, (demonstrat- 
ing). Of course, that is an awful poor ex- 
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ample; I haven’t been coaching it—only 
watching it—for the last ten years. 


PRES. POTTS: The example, you mean— 
we will be observing the example out here, 
All we are going to do is to talk about it. 
You will be watching it out there. (indicat- 
ing the field) 


HARRY HUGHES: When I say you must 
observe, I mean you must observe the boys 
when they are doing that, because the key 
fault of all is jumping and putting too quick. 
It is the same in any athletic event. You 
must get into your put, into your movement, 
an appraisement of the time, so to speak. It 
is the same thing as golf. You come from 
up here (demonstrating) and it doesn’t mat- 
ter what you have got to do, but see that 
your timing and your explosion are in the 
proper place and position. Now, you watch 
a shot-putter, and you will be surprised how 
many of them will put in that position, 
(demonstration). It is just common sense 
that you have no lift in there. That is the 
reason you must observe or they will go 
across the,ring, hurry across the ring, and 
put before they are ready. They must be 
relaxed and ready for explosion, with both 
feet on the ground. They must get it from 
the hop, the leg drive, and finally from the 
shoulder. You must stress those few funda- 
mentals. Then watch the distance improve. 
There gre other events to’ talk about, but 
thése are the most important things we ob- 
serve when we put a shot. 


PRES. POTTS: Thanks a lot, Harry. Now 
I would like to introduce Mike Ryan from 
the University of Wyoming, formerly from 
Idaho. Mike has had a lot of experience in 
weights. Mike, we would like to have you 
mention some things that are outstanding in 
your mind with reference to the shot-put. 
Mike Ryan of Wyoming. 


MIKE RYAN: I think you ought to get 
someone who knows something about the 
shot up here. Edmundson, of the University 
of Washington, had world’s record holders 
in both the shot and discus. 


PRES. POTTS: We will do that in just a 
few moments. 


MIKE RYAN: I think the first essential to 
good shot-putting is to get yourself a good 
shot-putter. He can compensate for a lot of 
your lack of knowledge. (laughter) I think 
the thing that has caused the advance in 
shot-putting in recent years, the last ten or 
fifteen years since they started to get this 
shot-put over fifty feet is that somebody got 
smart and found out that you had to put 
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the shot from the ground, just the same as 
you had to lift a weight. In the old days, 
they used to concentrate quite a lot on the 
reverse, and as a result, the guys were con- 
centrating so much on the reverse, they 
were in the air when they put the shot. 


I notice a lot of kids—I get them started— 
they’ve got all this stuff here, they get their 
jump across, but they are up in the air when 
they put. I get them down like this (dem- 
onstrating); I say, “balance a hundred- 
pound weight; lift it.” He looks at you, and 
you explain, “That is a hundred pounds, 
theoretically. What would you do if you 
were going to lift that weight?” He starts 
to do this: (demonstrating) Throwing a shot, 
in my opinion, is just the same as lifting a 
hundred pound weight. You have got to 
get the shot off; therefore, you have to get 
down and give it a lift. My observation is, 
the fellows who are putting the shot a long 
distance, they make their preliminary hop, 
they get the weight right back, and they 
start putting right now instead of jumping, 
and they do the jumping afterwards. The 
reverse comes as a sort of an after-thought. 
They put now, get the right side of the body 
around after the shot; when they can push 
no farther, they sort of fall into reverse as a 
follow up. I think that is the thing that has 
made for improvement. 


Fifteen years ago, a fellow who put the 
shot 45 feet was a pretty hot shot-putter. 
Now every school has a shot-putter who can 
put 45 feet, and you aren’t much of a fellow 
unless you can get around 52 feet. Those 
are common puts now-adays. I think the 
reason is the fellows start putting after the 
hop. In the old days, I think we sort of 
slowed it up; they made sort of a standing 
put. Then, utilizing the momentum that they 
had gained from the hop, they used to lift 
the leg up quite high and get across, and 
while they were getting this leg down, they 
were getting into position back here. Now 
they start off in position (demonstrating); a 
fellow starts off this way, and retains his or- 
iginal body position all the way through. I 
don’t think preliminary steps, whichever 
way you swing your leg, has anything to do 
with it at all. I think the fact you retain 
your weight back here, and your strength 
back here (demonstrating), and they make 
a hop, and retain their original body posi- 
tion; then they snap the hip up under and 
bring the body around, I think that is the 
important part of getting the shot away 
right, and getting the distance that you 
should get. I think making the fellows put 
from a stand, and concentrate on getting the 
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right side of the body around, and keeping 
constant pressure on the shot with the arm— 
tell them to get the arm at full extension 
rather than a quick jerk,—it is the constant 
traction, I think, rather than a quick jerk, 
and the arm at full extension, and snapping 
fingers out and down; and they don’t get 
the habit of jumping in the air when they 
put. 


To me, those are the essential parts of 
making a good shot-putter, and getting the 
distance that a boy is capable of. In other 
words, he has to have both feet on the 
ground when he puts. After he makes his 
preliminary hop, he starts to put rather than 
jump. If he reverses, the reverse comes as 
a sort of an afterthought. 


PRES. POTTS: Now, Mike, I know there 
are a lot of these fellows would like to ask 
you a little more in detail about how you 
keep your initial position. I wonder if some 
don’t want to ask Mike some questions a- 
bout putting this shot. If there are, ask the 
questions right now. 


VOICE: I was wondering if on the hop, 
in getting back into it, or just stepping 
across— 


MIKE RYAN: I would say, assuming 
your original position at the beginning, I 
would say that the elbow should be under 
the shot, and closer to the bady than up this 
way. (Demonstrating). You say don’t do 
anything but move your feet. That fellow 
should have enough coordination to be able 
to control himself. Of course, you cannot 
have the weight control unless there is basic 
body control, and he has to know what he is 
about at all times if he is to be able to use 
each set of muscles in their natural se- 
quence. If he uses any out of sequine © 
course he is going to have a faulty throw. 
Shot-putting, in my estimation, is very sci- 
entific. You use about every set of muscles 
from your toe-nails up to your hair-roots, 
and if you don’t get them in the right place, 
you are going to be a flop. That is why 
these fellows who are great putters don’t 
break the record sometime. They are a little 
bit off in their timing, jerking a little bit 
too much rather than putting smooth, and 
they have different faults like that. 


Now, to answer your question: I think 
the fellows should get in position which, in 
my opinion, is the shot somewhere between 
the neck and the top of the shoulder. If a 
fellow can hold the shot right around the 
shoulder, I think it is better because I think 
the muscles of the arm and shoulder are 


more loose and relaxed than they are in 
here tight (demonstrating) so he holds his 
original position. When he moves across the 


circle, he moves just with his feet. That 
isn’t so easy for some fellows. He has to 
have pretty good coordination. He doesn’t 


move the upper part of the body at all, but 
is in position and doesn’t come back at all— 
he is already back. Then he starts to put. 
Does that answer? (Demonstrates). 


EDITOR’S NOTE: At this point Mr. 
Richard W. Arnett, Track Coach of 
the High School at Englewood, Cali- 
fornia, presented additional material 
on the shot-put. It was Mr. Arn- 
ett’s preference, however, that his 
remarks be considered as off the 
record so far as this final report is 
concerned. 


PRES. POTTS: Any more questions re- 
garding the shot-put? We have about ten 
minutes here, and we might get a couple 
of men up here and talk about the discus 
throw. It seems the majority are interested 
in these two weight events. We have about 
ten minutes. 


Now, we are over-working some of these 
fellows, but I wonder, Hec (C. S. “Hec” 
Edmundson, University of Washington) if 
you and Clyde Littlefield (University of 
Texas) would put over just a few ideas on 
the discus throwing? Clyde, would you say 
a few words on discus throwing? And Hec? 
Why don’t you both come up and talk a little 
bit about the discus and pass on a few ideas? 
That is what we are trying to do. You both 
had great discus throwers and I think the 
men here would be interested in hearing 
what you have to say on those two events. 
Gentlemen, Hec Edmundson will be the man 
who will talk on this, from the University of 
Washington. He has had some fine discus 
throwers at times and he will start the 
thing. Talk about anything you want, any- 
thing about what is important in discus 
throwing. 


THE DISCUS THROW 


HEC EDMUNDSON: I haven’t had an 
outstanding discus thrower for a number of 
years, while Minnesota has had _ several. 
However, I will mention a few things about 
this event that I think are fundamental and 
essential. 


Your reverse here, as in the shot-put, 
should be outlawed. By this I mean that 
the reverse is not an actual part of the 
throw, but is the result of a good follow 
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through, and helps to put on the brake to 
prevent fouling after the throw. 


The first thing to teach a boy about the 
discus is that it has to spin clockwise (right- 
handed throw), and that he should make a 
vigorous cut-across with his forearm. The 
greatest trouble that most discus throwers 
have is this—they permit the discus to turn 
up as it goes out, usually the right side of 
the discus. It should ride the air, level, all 
the way out. Usually the reason for this 
turning up is that it is too high at the time 
the hand is opposite the right shoulder. In- 
variably the thrower will attempt to keep 
the pressure on the discus by leaning to the 
left, or away from it, with the result that he 
will probably foul and go out to the left side 
of the circle. It is important, therefore, that 
the discus pass the shoulder at an elevation 
lower than the shoulder. 


In regard to the different forms in throw- 
ing the discus, there is the pivot turn and 
the hop turn. Both are good, but the latter 
seems to be giving the best results at the 
present time. 


Fitch of Minnesota developed a hop turn 
a year ago that was somewhat revolutionary 
in character. As I understood his explana- 
tion, he deviated somewhat from the idea of 
the past, of keeping the feet on a straight 
diagonal across the circle by attempting to 
keep the body only over said diagonal, 
whereas the left foot started from well to 
the right of the diagonal, with the right foot 
being placed to the left thereof. Boys have 
trouble with the pivot turn by attempting 
to make a fast turn, and using the shoulders 
or the body for the preliminary movement. 
Each individual has some of the instincts of 
a cat—that is, a sense of balance. If you are 
on a slippery slope and start to fall, it is 
because your feet are not under the center 
of gravity; but the instant this occurs your 
feet make an effort to get into that position. 
Thus, when a discus thrower starts a pivot 
turn by moving his shoulders or trunk 
quickly to the left, his feet instinctively go 
to the left. He should turn so that his 
shoulders face the exact opposite direction 
from which he intends to throw. Then when 
he starts his pivot, there will be no chance 
for the shoulders or trunk to take the lead 
in the maneuver. In the hop turn, the re- 
verse is true. Here the shoulder can be 
dropped in the exact direction of the intend- 
ed throw with very satisfactory results. 


PRES. POTTS: Thanks a lot. Now, Clyde 
Littlefield, I wonder if you would mention 
just a few of the things to discuss about dis- 











cus throwing that came up in your mind, and 
which are important so far as getting good 
distance with the discus? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD (Texas): I have 
been teaching track a number of years, and 
when I go into the coaching of track events 
I like to teach it fundamentally, from the 
ground up. I teach it in physical education, 
and I like to take it step by step. How 
many high school coaches are here? (shown 
by a raise of hands.) They are the men that 
need this. 


I have had a few discus throwers in the 
thirty years I have been coaching. The dis- 
cus thrower has a long arm, and he.has a 
good-sized hand. He has to learn to sail the 
discus first. I am talking about a man who 
doesn’t know how to throw. That is the 
first of the fundamentals you must teach dis- 
cus throwers—he has to learn how to sail it; 
he must have some of these qualifications. 
He takes the discus in his: hand, catches it 
over the edge at the first joint. Some discus 
throwers use two fingers together; some use 
the fingers apart—what is best, I don’t know. 
I take a man and try to study him and see 
which he can use better. I like to take it 
from the ground up. I’m not going to do it 
today, Frank. It is the fundamentals that 
you are going to teach. I try to teach men 
who don’t know anything about it. Now, 
we might have one coach over here who 
might have different ideas, or a coach over 
here; but I mean, the fundamentals in every 
track event are the things you are trying to 
get over to your men. 


Throwing the discus, you want the arm to 
be relaxed and follow the body. The thing 
is not to have the hip out ahead of you too 
much. I have tried to take these boys at 
first and show them how to throw without 
a reverse. That is the way they warm up, 
continually, without a reverse. Keep the 
head up in the direction to which you are 
throwing. Then I let them take some, about 
one-third that way across the ring. That is 
fundamentally the way to start a boy who 
doesn’t know anything about discus throw- 
ing. Then you can change his step here, 
his lift to the right a little and then cross 
over, and when he ends up, he still has the 
weight of his body to the right. If you don’t 
you have this pulling away of a discus 
throw, which is bad, fundamentally, pulling 
away rather than getting the weight of body 
in the throw. 


I could go on and on, Frank on this thing, 
but hope I have given you a few pointers 
that have helped you. I will be glad to ans- 
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wer any questions. 
VOICE: Go through that thing again. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Stand in the di- 
rection you are going to throw the discus. 
Take your preliminary swing with the arm, 
cross over with the right (demonstrating) 
in front of the left. 


VOICE: Not using a hop?. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Not using a hop, 
but he can use it later. I am talking of a 
boy starting to throw. Turn on the balls of 
both feet, step forward with the left, and 
then throw, without a reverse part of the 
time; and then sometime with a reverse. 


We had a discus thrower a few years ago. 
He was a great discus thrower, one of the 
greatest prospects, but he wasn’t a competi- 
tor. His hands were down to his knees; he 
weighed 240 pounds, stood six feet three. I 
have seen him throw in practice 172 and 173 
feet, but one year, he never did take a re- 
verse. I said, “You aren’t getting any power 
in a discus throw.” Therefore, I told him in 
the Junior Year, “Let’s throw it without the 
reverse this year in competition.” This year 
he was throwing 150 feet, but the next year 
he reversed—he got his timing right; he re- 
versed after the throw had gone, and he was 
throwing 160 in every meet. 


Now those are fundamentals. I like to 
teach track step by step. I don’t like the 
jumping around method. I like to take a 
boy and teach him from the start until he 


has mastered the form. 


You know, you coaches, you high-school 
coaches, you have had boys that could go 
out and throw in practice, and throw the dis- 
cus good. They throw it at 145, but in a 
meet they throw 130. Don’t you have dis- 
cus throwers like that? I have two or three 
this year. I have got three boys: in practice, 
145; in the meet, 132. They tighten up. 
They start too fast with the back of the ring. 
Their speed isn’t adjusted right; coordina- 
tion isn’t there; they tie up. Is this all right, 
Frank? 


PRES. POTTS: That’s fine. 
tions? 


Any ques- 


VOICE: Do you have the body erect or 
crouched? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: I have both kinds. 
I think it depends on the body. I had a boy 
a long time ago, about 1926 or ’27. He tried 
to get down like this (demonstrating) and 
throw the discus. He wasn’t doing well. I 


got him a little higher, and he threw the 
discus well. I think that depends on the in- 
dividual. If you are a good coach, you are a 
man who can watch somebody and know the 
fundamentals, and you might change his ac- 
tion, and it might help him. We aren’t built 
alike. Some have little, short bodies but 
they have the ability if they can get the co- 
ordination and fundamentals correct. 


Now, I don’t know whether I am right or 
wrong. That’s the way I coach track. I 
know this, that every individual is different 
physically. Fundamentally, they are all the 
same. The fundamentals of each track event 
are there, and if you can get the fundamen- 
tals and if there is a little difference in your 
thrower, that doesn’t matter to me. I have 
seen high jumpers come to our place that 
went over on their back. They got a good 
lay-out, everything timed just right. I don’t 
believe I would change the form if they 
were fundamentally good and were getting 
height, and the fundamentals were there. 
The same thing with this discus throw. If 
you can get the timing and the coordination 
and the sail, that is the thing which to me is 
fundamentally right. 


VOICE: Before you go, Mr. Littlefield, I 
would like to know what your experience is 
with the boy that does well in practice but 
doesn’t do as well in the meet? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: I don’t know. I 
have been coaching a long time. These boys 
are all different. Some are hard to do any- 
thing with. I think experience is the best 
thing, experience. I think experience in 
meets, and that is why I have a little compe- 
tition among the squads every chance I get, 
just like it will be in the meet. Some of 
them never throw well in meets, but most of 
them after a while I think will come 
through. If you have been in this business 
very long, you have come across these boys 
that are very good at practice. They go into 
a meet and tie up. They overcome this by 
experience in meets and competition, I be- 
lieve. . 


VOICE: Could I say one thing, please, a- 
long that line? I have had several boys—I 
find when a boy is sometimes timed, he will 
start—in his mind, he is going to throw that 
discus or shot from the back of the ring. He 
is starting off just like a bullet, and when he 
reaches his throwing point, he is slowing 
down instead of having gained momentum. 
I tell my boys to forget about their discus 
or shot—go into the back of the ring perfect- 
ly relaxed—the first thing in your mind is 
your first move, the next the next move; 
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when you get in the front of the ring, think 
about throwing,—make them concentrate on 
that. They can get off to a start so fast they 
are slowing down at the time they deliver 
all the weight. It is the finish that counts. 
Now, speed as I say, in discus throwing is 
absolutely essential, but speed without co- 
ordination, without timing, is not effective— 
you can not get anywhere with it. I know. 
I have been in the business too long. I have 
seen boys that had all kinds of speed, they 
are excellent, but they weren’t working 
well—got no coordination—the fundamentals 
were wrong. So I tell a boy, “Let’s do it 
slowly until the body develops that auto- 
matic coordination of timing.” Then they 
can speed up, and go to it. 


VOICE: May we use the term “accelera- 
tion” instead of “speed.” As the coach has 
already pointed out, the distance in all these 
events must be timing, and you must start 
fast but you must still speed up so it is 
gradual like a triangle or a pyramid, and 
the acceleration has to be to a point until 
you can explode. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: I have been to 
these coaching schools. I have been to them 
fourteen or fifteen years, football, track, 
teaching physical education. It’s you fel- 
lows that are coming up that want to get 
this, and that is what I am interested in. I’m 
not interested in knowing whether my form 
is better than somebody else’s form. I am 
trying to teach the fundamentals of it, and 
trying to pick out a boy that is qualified to 
do it. I think if we do, we get something out 
of these coaching schools. It is the man who 
can get up and teach somebody else how to 
do it—that is the thing that I am interested 
in. I think you can’t go back on fundamen- 
tals; you just can’t go back on them. 


VOICE: Do you object to a discus thrower 
standing straight forward, getting the weight 
forward? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: No, with some 
boys. Stand in the direction in which you 
throw, step forward with the left foot just in 
this position (demonstrating). It ends up 
the same; cross over with the right. I have 
had boys that have been. standing this way 
(demonstrating) step forward, and you come 
to the same position. That is just one form. 
I am talking about keeping a straight line 
across the discus ring. Use a hop if you 
want to. I try to teach that once in a while. 
I am just taking the simple form and trying 
to get coordination. To get a hop, don’t get 
the arm out too far ahead. Learn to get a 
straight pull on the end, and the ability to 











sail that discus with the wind, and against 
the wind. The sail of the discus is very im- 
portant. All the great throws have been 
made into the wind, or side wind. 


VOICE: Through what motion does your 
hand go with your ‘foot-work that you have 
demonstrated, when you take this double 
spin here? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: The hand motion 


follows the foot action until the final effort. 


VOICE: How do you hold the discus? 
Where is the discus? Following still with 
you? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Following along 
behind the body. 


VOICE: Drag all the way? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Relaxed, not too 
tight, and be sure to get the plane right as 
the discus arm comes forward for the throw. 


VOICE: And keep that plane coming 
through all of your spin? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Yes. You asked 
me how to get elevation. You don’t get ele- 
vation by lowering the hand; you get ele- 
vation by lowering your plane. Am I right 
about it? 


VOICES: Right. 


VOICE: Should the arm be straight at all 
times in carrying a discus? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: 
tense. 


It shouldn’t be 


VOICE: The track of the discus—I think 
one of the most important things, how do 
you go about making the boy obtain the 
position? So many discus throwers, in the 
preliminary throw, let their hand bounce 
back when he starts and a discus will stay in 
position until delivered. How do you go a- 
bout getting the boy to take the discus back? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Take a standing 
throw, exercise, get the hip motion into it. 
We do a lot of preliminary exercises. We 
don’t want to take too much time. 


PRES. POTTS: Any other questions? 


VOICE: I would like to hear a discussion 
on whether to use a reverse or not use a 
reverse. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: I wouldn’t use a 
reverse at all if it interfered with the throw. 
This is the way we do: when we come out 
in the afternoon, I say, “Take a couple of 
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laps around the field, get warmed up. Then 
throw without the reverse.” They do it 
without any trouble. After he has thrown a 
few, warming up, then I say, “Take a few 
with the reverse.” After he has warmed 
up, pretty good, go to work in the circle. 
There are a lot of discus throwers who can 
throw the discus in between five-yard lanes. 
I am not going into all of these little details. 
I can stay here for three hours. I think you 
ought to train the men in a circle a lot of 
the time, most of the time, so they can learn 
to stay in the circle. Does that answer the 
question? 


VOICE: No. Ten or twelve years ago, all 
discus throwers reversed. About 1939 or 
1940, they stopped using it. All the good 
throwers during that time reversed, and I 
believe last year Fitch used a reverse. I 
think it is an important point. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: The reverse in 
discus throwing is something to help you 
keep from falling out of the ring when you 
are using a lot of speed. The reverse, when 
well timed and comes after the discus leaves 
the hand, gives more speed. 


VOICE: 
add anything to the throw? Can it add? 
it doesn’t, I don’t see any use using it. 


I want to know, does the reverse 
If 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: I think it is all 
left with the individual. You have to get 
the timing, and power, and drive of the leg 
and the hip into it. Throwing without the 
reverse helps to get body and leg drive into 
the throw, but some of the speed is lost. If 
thrower can throw and release discus before 
the reverse then he will get advantage of the 
speed and body into the throw. 


PRES. POTTS: Is there any other ques- 
tion that anyone would like to ask on the 
discus throw? We, apparently, have plenty 
of time. 


Thanks, Clyde and Hec, for the talk on 
the discus throw. 


Has anybody seen Bill Greim? He is a 
starter tonight; he is supposed to be here, 
to be on the program. Has anybody seen 
him, or know if he is in town? Apparently 
he has missed his train, isn’t in town, or 
something. Anyway, he isn’t here. 


The next man on the program for today is 
Bill Reed (Executive Assistant, N.C.A.A.), 
Chairman of the Track and Field Records 
Committee. At least, he is acting in that 
capacity today. I will introduce Bill Reed 
at the present time. 


TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS 


BILL REED: Thanks very much. This 
elaborate microphone arrangement is too 
much for the little I have to say. As you all 
know, there are some problems in connec- 
tion with National Collegiate Track Records. 
Let me explain a little bit the organization 
of the present Track and Field Record 
scheme. The N.C.A.A., as you may or may 
not know, does have a Records Department. 
That is the department that Mr. Stagg head- 
ed, and he was the sole member, I believe, 
for many years. But in recent years his 
successor has been Phil Anderson of the Un- 
iversity of Chicago. 


I have found during the last year that not 
a great deal of attention has been given to 
records, and that is a rather disappointing 
thing when so much can be, and should be 
done with records. Therefore, I asked per- 
mission from the Track Coaches Association 
to make some remarks here, explaining what 
we, that is the N.C.A.A. officers, hope to do, 
and the cooperation which we would like to 
get from the Track Coaches. 


In the first place, I believe that the im- 
portant job is to bring up to date, to vali- 
date, or authenticate all these records now 
published ‘in the National Collegiate Track 
Guide. In order to do that, we have sent 
out to each of the Track Coaches of the 
N.C.A.A., (that being the limit of our mail- 
ing list) a memorandum outlining some of 
our plans and enclosing a records applica- 
tion blank, so that if any coach knew of any 
performance which properly belonged in the 
listings, and which was not now listed, if 
they would send in an application for that 
record, it could then be verified by a con- 
sultation of references, such as the A.A.U., 
which have kept their records intact, going 
back and re-examining the sources, as has 
been done in a couple of cases. So I would 
like to repeat at this time the request, that 
if any of you coaches have, or know of any 
records at all, that properly belong in the 
N.C.A.A, records book, that you either make 
application on a form which you should 
have or, if you don’t have such a form, sim- 
ply address the N.C.A.A. offices in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, asking for a records ap- 
plication blank. In that manner the records 
can be brought up to date. 


To make this a continuous thing, I believe 
it is essential that track coaches cooperate in 
all instances. Then, whenever they have a 
performance which deserves the recognition 
of an N.C.A.A. record, that they might make 
application for it. The substance of what I 


do something about records. We would like 
have been saying is, simply, we are trying to 
to make our services available to you, and 
you should take advantage of them on every 
occasion in order that those records may be 
kept. As also has been suggested, the rec- 
ords as now published in the N.C.A.A. guide 
are scarcely sufficient. As a matter af fact, 
there is some confusion as to the nature of 
the records that are published there, wheth- 
er or not they are records for under-gradu- 
ates, not under-graduates, or inter-collegiate 
competition, or simply for under-graduates. 
You will remember there was, at one time, a 
third category, Best Records by College Men, 
which has recently been eliminated. Per- 
haps the definition of the records that belong 
in the book is properly the provision of the 
Track and Field Rules Committee. How- 
ever, since they are by way of being your 
agents, your representatives, I thought this 
was a proper place to bring the matter up. 


Beyond those classifications that I have 
mentioned, it would seem to me that some 
consideration should be given to listing of 
records termed out-door, and the possibility 
of listing indoor marks either as a no-record 
performance, or as record indoor perform- 
ances. I understand the Track and Fields 
Rules Committee meeting yesterday more or 
less discarded the idea of indoor records by 
reason of the wide divergence in running 
conditions. However that may be, it still 
seems to me there is a great deal to be con- 
sidered, and that it may be possible to work 
out. My suggestion, if I may make one, or 
perhaps put it in the form of a request, is 
that your group, if it doesn’t already have 
such a committee, appoint a Records Com- 
mittee, a Committee which will act in an ad- 
visory capacity. We will provide the partic- 
ular labor, but we need the advice of your 
group in order to guide the records work 
that we hope can be carried on in the fu- 
ture. 


Thanks very much. 


PRES. POTTS: Thanks very much, Bill. 
This afternoon at our business meeting, 
there are several committees going to have 
to be appointed, and we will appoint a com- 
mittee, a Rules Committee from the Coaches 
Association which will work with the Na- 
tional Collegiate Rules Committee very much 
the same as we have worked on the events. 


Now, right along that line, of course there 
are differences of opinion, but in the A.A.U., 
we have noteworthy performance records 
which don’t mean much, but still, to a kid 
who has run 65-yard high hurdles in very 
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good time, it is important. I think it is nice 
that he should have recognition in the Track 
and Field Rules Guide. On all of our indoor 
stuff, of course, there is a variation. You 
have 50-yard, 60, 70, 75, but I think on your 
National track and. field guide, if there is 
room enough in there to put down 50, 60, 70, 
or 75 yards as noteworthy performance that 
should be done. If a man puts a shot 55 feet 
indoors, we should have a place for that, too, 
because after all we know they are working 
from January through March indoors and 
with no recognition other than to be placed 
with the tag in his conference meet, and that 
will be kept for the next year. I don’t be- 
lieve he gets quite the credit he should get. 
That is my own personal opinion, and if 
your guide is big enough to put a note- 
worthy performance section in there, it 
should be done. There is another little prob- 
lem. Some tracks, in their indoor meets, 
will run low hurdles spaced like highs; oth- 
ers run low hurdles spaced as out-doors. 
You have variations. There would not be 
any standard way to set the National col- 
legiate indoor events, but I do believe there 
is a place for a noteworthy performance sec- 
tion and that these boys who do very well, 
make outstanding marks, should be recog- 
nized. What do you think about that, Bill? 


BILL REED: Of course, that is my feel- 
ing all around. I certainly hope some such 
thing can be worked out. 


PRES. POTTS: I would like to hear a few 
comments from the association on that in- 
door business, and at least if we will let 
them know what we are interested in, I 
think it will help. Some of you coaches, I 
would like to have some expression from 
some—we will say the Big Nine—somebody. 
George Breshnahan (University of Iowa), 
what do you think about that idea? What 
do you think about noteworthy performance 
carried in the record book? 


GEORGE BRESHNAHAN: I think it 
would be very desirable. However, to speed 
things up, if you are going to have a com- 
mittee appointed here, wouldn’t it be well 
that this group be informed of the individu- 
als that are on that committee, and they 
serve as recipients for various suggestions. 
The item isn’t clear in the minds of a lot of 
us, and a lot aren’t fully prepared to offer 
suggestions at this time. 


PRES. POTTS: What I want is just a gen- 
eral idea of what the feeling is because the 
committee is, of course, interested in getting 
a general idea. Our committee, of course, 
will have to get action, perhaps send out a 
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letter on the situation, but I just wondered 
if it isn’t a good idea, and if the rest of the 
coaches around here thought it was worth- 
while to place in the records noteworthy 
performances, carrying in the N.C.A.A. 
something in the nature that the A.A.U. car- 
ries theirs. That was the idea. What do you 
think about it, Ed? (Ed Weir, University of 
Nebraska.) You are down in the Big Six 
Conference. What do you think about that, 
or do you like the idea? 


ED WEIR: I missed part of the question 
—I was talking to Jim here. 


PRES. POTTS: Noteworthy performances 
—we are talking about records, carrying in- 
door records as noteworthy performances; 
getting something in the rule book on all 
these events, 60 and 65 hurdles, and all that. 


ED WEIR: Sure: I think some of us can 
remember back when we were the sge of 
these boys, going through that record list. 
I am thinking of one right now, 360 yards 
that is seldom run, partciularly inside. I 
think Alderman of Michigan State ran it. 
Anything that we can do to stimulate the 
interest, a little extra paper, a little extra 
printing, is well worth it. 


PRES. POTTS: Since we are talking a- 
bout records. I would like to gei different 
ideas on it and pass it on this afternoon at 
our business meeting. We will appoint that 
committee, and they will take it up and go 
farther. I am very much in favor of getting 
all the records. It doesn’t cost us anything, 
and all it is, as far as I can see, is to the 
good. Karl (Karl Schlademan, Michigan 
State), what do you think of it? 


KARL SCHLADEMAN: I think it is a 
good idea. I know you have been talking 
primarily about hurdles, and I think there 
are other events that might go in as records. 
The one Ed mentioned, the 300—the 600 and 
the 1,000 are run consistently indoors all 
over the country. The 600 and the 1,000 are 
high speed events, and they do have good 
records. There aren’t so many difficulties 
there as with your various hurdles. Just in- 
cidentally, and not to advertise, we run the 
300 and 600 and 1,000 in the Michigan State 
Indoor Relays. We are situated between the 
East and the West. Last year we got a re- 
sponse from the east, 300 and 600—men, 
particularly from the east, that set pretty 
good records in our meet. I am for the idea 
that it should be worked over. 


PRES. POTTS: Of course, there are some 
sections of our country it’s always so warm 
they don’t have to go indoors, and they just 


run the regular race. Emmett Brunson (Rice 
Institute), what do you think of the indoors? 


EMMETT BRUNSON: I think it is a good 
idea. About the outstanding records in- 
doors, I think they should all be kept. As 
you say, we have had very little experience 
running indoors. It seems to me there 
should be some sort of standards evolved to 
keep the records—whatever is the most com- 
mon indoor hurdle race, for instance, .there 
should be a record kept of that. 


PRES. POTTS: That gives everybody an 
idea of what we are thinking about anyway, 
and we will get that worked out by this 
afternoon. 


The last thing we have on the agenda this 
morning is a discussion of spectator interest 
at meets. The coaches know a lot about it, 
but there are lots of points that can help in- 
crease spectator interest. We have already 
had Hec Edmundson up here—maybe we are 
over-working him to-day, but this is on the 
program and he has known about this in ad- 
vance. Hec Edmundson of Washington will 
lead the discussion on increasing spectator 
interest in track and field athletics. 


INCREASING SPECTATOR INTEREST 


HEC EDMUNDSON: I think this subject 
of speeding up the elapsed time for track 
meets is a bit trite. It has been discussed 
for many years. When I first started in 
track, we felt that the meet should last all 
afternoon. Later we came to the conclusion, 
as interest seemed to lag, that we should 
shorten the afternoon’s duration. Now many 
of us run off a meet in one and one-half 
hours. I am not convinced that spectators 
have increased their interest because of this 
change in time. When I was in college, we 
often ran special trains from one town to 
another. Today, no one would attempt such 
a procedure. 


At Washington, we are near the Canadian 
border, and often go up to Vancouver, B. C. 
where some of our men compete in summer 
meets. These usually start about 1:00 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and it is frequently well 
after dinner time in the evening when the 
last event has been finished. I have never 
seen any of the Canadians leaving before 
the last event was completed. They seemed 
to enjoy themselves thoroughly, and I sin- 
cerely believe that they would feel that they 
had been short-changed if they sat for but 
an hour and a half instead of for the entire 
afternoon. 
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Yesterday I heard Brutus Hamilton of Cal- 
ifornia state that the fans in Berkeley like to 
get a little of the human interest angle con- 
cerning the men who are competing in the 
various events in the track and field events. 
There they call attention to certain of the 
outstanding broad jumpers, high jumpers, 
pole vaulters, and weight men, and give 
some information as to how the meet is pro- 
gressing. 


The use of markers can help the interest 
in a meet, but I think this is now rather 
universally used. The first time that I ever 
saw markers used was in Stockholm in 1912 
at the Olympic Games. It was in the com- 
bination shot put (that is, both right and left 
handed put) that an unusual situation arose. 
Rose and McDonald of the American Team 
were outstanding in the right-handed com- 
petition which was finished first. In the 
left-handed competition they looked terrifi- 
cally bad—they were so far behind that the 
American rooting section had little hope for 
their success. But on his last put with the 
left-handed event, McDonald succeeded in 
lining up the shot well enough to pass the 
flag of his nearest left-handed opponent. 
The American section in the grandstand 
immediately came to their feet with a cheer, 
as they well knew that his performance 
would win the event for the American team. 
To make the story still better, Rose, who 
came up next, succeeded in getting a left- 
handed put that passed the flag just set for 
McDonald. Again, of course, the American 
section came to their feet with approval. 


The Seattle high schools (eight in number) 
have attempted to create interest at the time 
of their all-city high school meet by having 
the competitors march into the stadium with 
the band playing, and after the Star Span- 
gled Banner has been played, having them 
report for competition. I doubt very much 
that this leads to increased interest. The 
marching is poor, if indeed you can call it 
marching. It is usually a rather slouchy 
and sloppy procedure. Personally, I feel 
that it helps to have all the races finish at 
the same place on the track, though, of 
course, if there are tremendous crowds this 
probably isn’t as good an idea. It does help 
however, to prevent some fans from racing 
across the field to see the finish of events 
that wind up on the back stretch. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Pardon me for 
getting up again. If we are going to con- 
tinue in track and field, that has been my 
pet idea for years, of getting off track meets 
in such a way that we can get a crowd out 
to them. 








PRES. POTTS: Come up here. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: You will pardon 
me. I used to coach football but quit foot- 
ball and took over track. If we are going 
to continue to benefit track and field, we 
have got to sell it to.the public, and I have 
a few pointers here. I have been doing this 
a long time. We had 14,000 at one of our 
meets this year; we had 8,000 just last week; 
the prior week we had 6,000. 


Why do we have these crowds? We have 
been working on it for years, and I think 
I have just got a few pointers. Number 
one, you might head it, “Run it off on time”, 
and have an announcement that can sell it 
to the public. There are many people who 
want to see a track meet who don’t know a 
darned thing about it. We have got to sell 
it to them. We have to keep them inter- 
ested, and how do you do it? I am not 
_&cing into details, for I know each individual 
knows how. Down there, we sell it by 
radio. Our events are broadcast by some 
of the finest men I have ever seen—on our 
state high school meet, I have heard com- 
ments after comments, along this line: “I 
didn’t know that track was so interesting 
until I heard it over the radio. I’m going 
to see the next one.” I am interested in this 
thing, and I am going to keep interested un- 
til I go out of this business. 


We have to make a little money, and if 
you get interested, your boys will do better. 
When the boys see a crowd up there and 
hear people talking about it, they are going 
to work harder to do better. Now in what 
other way can we do it? 


We have these meets broadcast, and we 
advertise them. Down at Dallas the other 
day, we were on the radio for two days 
broadcasting that we were going to have a 
meet and telling who was going to be in it. 
Another thing I can say, men, it is detailed 
work and you have got to, do a lot of work. 
I know we have men here that have run 
big meets in all sections of the country. 
Have it at a place you can run it off, and 
have it in such a way that it will be inter- 
esting. Give it the right kind of publicity, 
and you will have people see your track 
meet. 


I can remember when it took all day to 
run a track meet. We run our track meets 
off now in an hour and a half. I don’t be- 
lieve in dragging these meets. Last week 
is the first time they ever had that kind of 
a meet in Dallas. They don’t know any- 
thing about track meets. I have heard some 
of the finest men in that town that I have 
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ever known that never went, and they say 
“we want that next year.” Now, isn’t that 
something? 


If I am going to be in this track coaching 
business, I am going to try to sell it to 
them—where we can keep the interest, 
where our boys will be selling these im- 
portant contributions to this meet, and I am 
going to continue. But listen, Track 
Coaches, you have to prepare ahead of time. 
You can’t wait until two or three days be- 
fore, but prepare ahead. We are preparing 
for one meet next year that will be held 
the first week in April. We have already 
started. You cannot wait; you have got to 
be prepared ahead of time, and try to sell 
it to the public. 


PRES. POTTS: We have a lot of com- 
petitors to start with, and we get a lot of 
officials and their wives and friends to 
come, and the mothers and fathers of the 
competitors. There are always a few track 
men who have competed who like the sport, 
and it is fine to have that many people in- 
terested for one reason or another. But that 
is not the point. That isn’t the point we are 
working for at all. We are actually trying 
to get to the point where we can help fin- 
ance our own program more so than we have 
in the past. 


I know there are some other men here 
who have had quite a little experience along 
this line, and I am going to—since we are 
having so much competition with this bull- 
dozer up here and it is very hard to carry 
on a floor discussion,—I am going to ask 
the Vice President of the Association, Jim 
Kelly (University of Minnesota) to come up 
and give us some of the pointers. He has 
promoted some fine track meets, and I know 
he has had some ideas that worked for him, 
and I would like to find out about some of 


‘them. Jim, will you come up and give us 


some ideas on that? 


JIM KELLY: Gentlemen, I don’t even 
believe that you have to go any farther than 
right here at Salt Lake to see one of the 
greatest selling jobs that you will ever see. 
They have here, now, the largest advance 
gate sale that any track meet has ever had 
in the United States, and this gang here just 
went out and sold this meet. They will go 
into this meet with over $20,000.00 in the 
till before the meet, The newspapers have 
cooperated, given swell publicity, and I 
think you can do it with any track mect. 
Hec, here, a minute ago said he liked to 
have all the finishing lines in one place. 
He may be right. However, we deliberately 


‘use three different finish lines because if 
you have seven or eight thousand people 
there, they cannot all be on one finish line. 
So we have the low hurdles and the 220 in 
one place, and the high hurdles and the 
quarter in another, etc. I don’t think, 
either, people are entirely interested in get- 
ting these meets over too tast, if you spot- 
light things. A lot of you fellows remember 
the driving rain storms we had in Minneap- 
olis in 1940, where we moved the field 
events in-doors. About seven or eight thous- 
and people were outside; they moved in, 
and we had the field events. I believe 
there was more interest in the meet than 
I have ever seen. They were right on top 
of them. 


You remember in 1938, where we had 
about ten or twelve high jumpers who 
jumped over °6’6”, and it was the first big 
meet we had. We had an old high jumper 
handling it. We had a few temperamental 
high jumpers. It was a great field. The 
high jump ran for almost an hour after the 
rest of the events, and 20,000 people moved 
to that event and stayed around until that 
high jump was over. They seemed to get 
a tremendous kick out of it. If you can 
spot-light your field events; I think they will 
go over better. 


How many of you coaches, when you have 
a team, see them if the event cannot operate 
during the meet? If you have a dual meet, 
and are helping to run it—or you don’t even 
see them—at least, I don’t when on a ten- 
minute schedule. We had to have a spring 
football game up at our place. A year ago 
we didn’t have much of a track team; _IIli- 
nois had a great team. We put the meet on 
at one o’clock; the football game was to start 
at three, and that ran us until a little after 
six. Ten thousand people came out at one 
o’clock to see that track meet, and stayed 
right on to six. They didn’t seem to object 
to being out there. 


Your trend in basket-ball,—everybody 
wants. a double-header now. They want a 
double-header. I think if you can arrange 
to spot-light your events, your field events, 
a little bit more so that they can see them 
might help a lot. This theory of having a 
little break in the middle of the meet? Well, 
Hamilton (Brutus Hamilton, University of 
California) is going to experiment with that 
in our dual meet next week, take a little 
longer time to spot the field events. 


I don’t think people want to just go out 
and spend an hour and a half—they are 
willing to spend a couple of hours out there 
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if we spot-light the events a little more. 
Naturally that is going to help. It is being 
done here, and the cooperation we have had 
in Minneapolis, and all the cooperation you 
fellows get, most of your Press and Radio 
are willing to cooperate, and they can do a 
lot in selling your meet. But, as Clyde said, 
an announcer can make or break a meet for 
the spectators. If a fellow knows what he is 
talking about, that’s fine; if he jabbers all 
the time, he gets on the nerves, but if he 
gives the right information at the right time, 
they appreciate it. 


It all comes back to the same thing: track 
coaches have to have a little enthusiasm and 
be willing to work. Track is the only sport 
left that doesn’t have a professional tinge of 
some kind or other. Your pro football teams 
and basket-ball teams have all kinds of big 
leagues’ money backing them—and baseball. 
Of course the colleges are putting lots of em- 
phasis on the paying sports. They have got 
to in order to keep their tracks up. In the 
track meets, you have no outside promotion- 
al money, and it is up to you. You have to 
do a lot of work, and put forth a lot of en- 
thusiasm, and it’s a good time to put public 
interest back into sport, and we better do it, 
and do it right away. 


PRES. POTTS: Thanks very much. 


RICHARD ARNETT: The University of 
Southern California this year did one of the 
finest jobs of selling a track meet— 


PRES. POTTS: 
please? 


RICHARD ARNETT: The University of 
Southern California this year in several big 
meets (I expected them -to tell about them) 
took all of the suggestions you have made 
and put them into the field events. Particu-’ 
larly, they had a radio program, and they 
pointed out that it would be a close meet— 
that the breaks were fifty-fifty, and they said 
the third and second place men in the field 
events would probably decide the meet. 
They built that program up over the radio 
and press for many days. Then they started 
the field events a half hour before the run- 
ning event. The fieid events started at the 
customary time. I tell you honestly when 
the third place men could clear the bar, IIl- 
inois or U.S.C., there was as much spontane- 
ous applause as I have ever heard in the 
colosseum when there was some more im- 
portant event. There were thirty thousand 
people there. The next meet was a relay 
carnival, and they did the same thing with 
the field events, with stupendous applause. 
Everybody enjoyed the field events. There 


Won’t you come up, 








were forty some thousand at the next track 
meet, and they do feature the field events. 


HEC EDMUNDSON: This year at our 
Conference meet something occurred that I 
of course can take no credit for, since I real- 
ly didn’t know that it was going on at the 
time. I have heard meets broadcast fre- 
quently where we got only intermittent in- 
formation, with long pauses filled with 
canned music. However, on this occasion, 
the radio team stayed on the air through the 
elapsed time of the meet. They constantly 
received information from news-runners 
concerning the men competing in the various 
events. And they stationed men along the 
220 straightaway to give information as to 
which of the competitors were leading in the 
220, as well as the low hurdles, as they 
passed these stations. I received a number 
of letters from boys who had competed for 
me in the past who had listened in, and 
they were very much impressed with the 
caliber of the work done by the radio team 
reporting. 


PRES. POTTS: The Association is very 
interested in promoting. We are naturally 
all for more participation, which we are go- 
ing to take up tomorrow—how to get more 
boys out. But we won’t discuss that now. 
We will go ahead with this that we are dis- 
cussing—spectator interest. 


We have three promoters of nationally 
known relays here, relay carnivals, and I 
wonder if these three men wouldn’t come 
up here and try to give us a few pointers. 
Would you mind coming up, Mr. Hanner 
from Fresno State; Mr. Ray Kanehl from 
Kansas, and Bill Easton from Drake. These 
men promote the different relay runs over 
the country, and they get good results. I 
don’t know whether they will part with 
their secrets. Of course, that is what we 
want them to do. 


Come up and have chairs here. Mr. Han- 
ner who runs the Fresno relays is the first 
speaker. 


FLINT HANNER: Our college is located 
in the geographical center of California. We 
have a wonderful 40 foot track with nine 
maximum width lanes, which makes the 
meet administration very easy. Our stadium 
seats around 17,000 now, and sometimes we 
feel that it should be enlarged as every one 
wants to come to the Relays. Again we feel 
that if you can accommodate many more, 
you’can not draw as large an attendance as 
you do with a more limited seating capacity. 
This year all available seats were sold two 
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weeks prior to the meet. If more seats had 
been available, it would not have meant the 
social distinction of being able to get tickets 
when other people could not, just as people 
now brag somewhat of being able to secure 
scarce items. 


Another means we used in promoting in- 
terest in track was through the society edi- 
tor of the local papers. She contacts many 
of the socially minded people of the com- 
munity, inquiring about cocktail parties, out- 
of-town guests, barbecues, dinners, teas, 
dances, and open houses. This creates a de- 
sire in many to have functions when they 
read about the Joneses and the Smiths. This 
stimulates the ticket sale because attendance 
at the night meet is the climax of the day’s 
entertainment. 


We have tried in other ways to popularize 
the carnival, although some object to these 
races. We have an 8-man half mile relay 
between the five junior high schools, whicn 
in turn draws parents and their friends to 
the meet as paid spectators. We also have a 
4-man 440 relay for the small county gram- 
mar schools and an 8-man half mile for the 
large schools. This not only brings the par- 
ents and friends of the boys, but the news 
articles about them in the county newspa- 
pers attract other people in the community. 
This free advertising in a news article will 
bring more results than a paid advertise- 
ment. 


Of course, we have radio programs drama- 
tizing exciting races of previous meets, 
which refreshes the memories of the people. 
Billboard advertising and book matches have 
aided in pre-meet promotion. A good public 
address announcer is the most important 
man at the meeting, interesting the audience 
in the color of the events taking place. We 
had one poor one, and it certainly minimized . 
the spectator interest and approval of the 
races. 


One promotion feature that has been help- 
ful has been the service club meetings where 
college students and speakers have drama- 
tized events in past meets. 


Many of the spectators do not know too 
much about track and field, so we must as- 
sume the task of educating them by putting 
on a good show. We use a victory stand 
with trumpet fanfare and lighting to show 
off the champions. 


PRES. POTTS: Thank you, Mr. Hanner. 
Now, we would like to hear from Mr. Kan- 
ehl, of the University of Kansas. He pro- 
motes the Kansas relays, and I am sure he 


has some ideas. All of these different men 
have different ideas, and if we can get them 
to break through with some of their secrets, 
I shall be glad. I am glad to hear about that 
cocktail business. That is a new thing—the 
social page. I think that is something new. 
I am sure that Mr. Ray Kanehl has some- 
thing new too. Ray: 


RAY KANEHL: I am merely up here be- 
cause I am asked. I really don’t promote 
Kansas relays myself. We have a committee 
that takes charge of that and carries on the 
promoting. I think probably one’s success 
in getting a crowd out is largely due to the 
location in a populated center. I believe 
that plays a big part in the kind of a crowd 
you are going to have out, of course. 


I don’t think there is anything to add. 
There have been excellent suggestions of 
how to, get a crowd, and things of that na- 
ture. I have a feeling that we are far from 
doing what could be done at Kansas Univer- 
sity. I think we are fortunate in having a 
track meet on a date which doesn’t conflict 
with a number of other outstanding meets 
throughout the country, and we do get a 
number of fellows. We are trying to make 
it a better meet all the time, and I think I 
have gained.some information here. I can- 
not give you suggestions as to what is being 
done in Kansas University to create specta- 
tor interest; I have only been there a short 
time, and during the war, as you know, we 
didn’t have a meet. They revived it two 
years ago, but we are a long way from doing 
what could be done, and I am one who is 
profiting by listening today. I am sorry I 
cannot give you a lot of things we do, be- 
causé I don’t know. 


PRES. POTTS: Thanks very much, Ray. 
One of our oldest relay meets in existence, 
is, of course, the Drake Relays. They have 
always had large crowds, and they must 
have secret methods of getting them out. I 
know their Chamber of Commerce works 
hard on it. Bill Easton, the Track Coach up 
there, has done an excellent job, and knows 
what’s going on. I am sure that he has some 
methods of getting people out to see those 
meets that we would be interested in hear- 
ing about. Bill Easton from Drake. 


BILL EASTON: Thank you, Frank. I ap- 
preciate your statement that we individuals 
who are directing relay carnivals must have 
ideas to get the people out. Frankly, one of 
the reasons that we go to all of the meets in 
the country is to learn through clinics and 
discussions with other coaches, new ideas 
that we can use in our relay carnival. If 
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you pick up just one new idea that will help 
you it is worth the entire trip. 


We people out in Iowa, of course, are all 
Republicans, but I am immensely pleased to 
learn that the Society Editor can be used in 
the promotion of our relay carnival. I will 
certainly work on this particular angle in 
the future. 


In my opinion the reason the Drake Relays 
is one of the finest relay carnivals in the 
country is due to the fact that they have 
been run on a very strict time schedule, 
making no calls for contestants in the dress- 
ing rooms. This allows the coaches and con- 
testants to know how and when to warm up 
in preparation for each of the events. It is 
also of immense interest to the public be- 
cause they find the events as they are listed 
on the program, and are extremely inter- 
ested in seeing that the time schedule is ad- 
hered to. 


This, I am sure you know, necessitates a 
great Chief Clerk of the Course; one who 
has the contestants ready to run for each 
event, and constantly keeps the program un- 
der full motion. It is due to his ability that 
our meet has run so well over the last few 
years. 


Another factor has been the fine repre- 
sentative universities and colleges that have 
long been in attendance at the Drake Relays. 
These schools invariably have one or two 
outstanding individual performers that peo- 
ple who are interested in track wish to see 
perform. This leads to close competition in 
races with always the possibility of breaking 
one of the Drake Relay’s records, or even a 
world record. 


Another factor that I feel is extremely 
necessary is the type of publicity that goes 
out on a relays carnival. Using both the ra- 
dio and newspaper mediums, it is necessary 
to start quite early and build toward the big 
day that your contestants will be on the 
track. This requires educational type of 
publicity, pictures, statements, and special 
buildup for some particular event. We have 
been very fortunate in Des Moines in having 
excellent assistance from the radio, and 
wonderful coverage by our city newspapers. 


Another factor that is extremely important 
during the running of the meet is your pub- 
lic address system. As Clyde Littlefield 
(Texas Relays) remarked, you must have an 
announcer who will keep the spectators con- 
stantly informed and up-to-date on all the 
events that are going on. He must give a 
preview of the event and then follow with 








the results. Karl Schlademan, at the Michi- 
gan State Indoor Relays, has used the 
walkie-talkie idea to a very good advantage. 
This is an especially good idea when your 
field events are widely separated, or where 
it is necessary to take the events outside the 
stadium. With such apparatus it is possible 
to have them stationed at the various field 
events, and as the contestants perform with 
an outstanding mark it can be carried to the 
central booth and then given to the specta- 
tors over the P. A. system. 


At the Kansas Relays, although Coach Ray 
Kanehl did not tell you, they have used the 
army field telephones to a very good advan- 
tage. This eliminates having runners at each 
of the field events, and thus eliminates a few 
of the excessive number of people who gen- 
erally clutter up a track meet. 


This idea of eliminating many of those 
who wish to be down on the track and field 
when a meet is being run, is a source of con- 
stant difficulty. We have made provisions 
for arm bands as well as tickets to eliminate 
this difficulty another year. 


I like Hec’s idea of having radio men sta- 
tioned around the track to give the place 
and time of the contestants. I think it has 
some real merit. Our radio men during the 
past two years have been permitted to get 
the place winners right at the finish and put 
them on the air. I feel sure this has added 
some real public interest to our meet. 


One other idea that. we have used in our 
program is Direct Ticket Sales. A letter is 
mailed to those individuals who have pur- 
chased athletic tickets in the past. It is a 
little pat on the back and gives them the 
privilege of having the choice seats at your 
relays meet. Each individual who had 
bought an athletic ticket before was card in- 
dexed, and we then mail him a letter stating 
that he had seat so and so last year, and if 
he preferred this seat again, by enclosing 
his check we would be glad to mail him his 
ticket. This past year the direct ticket sales 
more than carried the expenses of our meet. 


One ‘other thing that has helped us tre- 
mendously in our promotion has been the 
national radio hook-up, with a name an- 
nouncer, Bill Stern. The broadcast from the 
Drake stadium not only covered from coast 
to coast, but around the world. Thousands 
of people listened to this broadcast, and it 
stimulates the urge to be in attendance at 
our meet in the future. So, a well run meet 
is placed on the air with newspaper men and 
radio commentators covering your meet who 


have many fine things to say about it at the 
moment and on many future occasions. 


The other factor that I feel has been in- 
strumental in making the Drake Relays one 
of the fine carnivals of its kind in the coun- 
try, is the fact that we have a combination 
of social as well as athletic events. We owe 


. great thanks to the Greater Des Moines Com- 
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mittee and the Des Moines Country Club for 
the fine banquets they sponsor. I feel sure 
the coaches who have been at the Drake Re- 
lays the last week-end in April feel these 
two events make for a definite stimulus to 
return to Des Moines. We feel they are out- 
standing events in our relays, and if you are 
running a meet at your place, it would be 
well if you could get the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the Lion’s Club, or the Rotary 
Club to sponsor a dinner for the visiting 
coaches. It adds that extra touch of hospi- 
tality that makes for closer relationship be- 
tween the coaches and your meet. 


The officials who run your meet are also 
extremely important as we all realize goud 
officials make for a well run meet. 


It has been a privilege to-talk to you. 
Thanks, Frank. 


PRES. POTTS: Thanks very much, Bill. 
Now, we might as well open this up, and 
anyone from the floor who happens to have 
any ideas that are good that haven’t been 
mentioned, we would like to pass it along. I 
surely wish you would come up and tell us 
about it because that is what this meeting is 
for. We are trying to pass ideas around and 
get the ideas from other places, different 
sections of the country. Something that runs 
pretty well 1500 miles away, we won’t even 
know about. So this is a kind of melting 
pot of ideas connected with everything for 
track and field athletics. We sure wish that 
anyone who has anything that has not been 
mentioned in the way of helping out in the 
promotion of track and field athletics, or in- 
creasing the spectator interest, that you 
would step up and tell us about it. 


There is one more man I would like to 
have come up here and say a few words. He 
has the best record, I think, of any school 
in the country for his trackmen. He is Dean 
Cromwell. Dean, will you come up? You 
have good teams, and lots of people and 
have sold track out there. I wonder if you 
would come up and say a few words. 


DEAN CROMWELL (Southern Califor. 
nia): Thank you, Frank. Of course, we are 
very, very fortunate in the City of Los An- 
geles because we have something like two 








million people in the immediate surrounding 
territory. When you begin talking in mil- 
lions, it is entirely different than two hun- 
dred thousand, or even five hundred thou- 
sand. 


The City of Los Angeles will go for any- 
thing that is good. If you bring in a spec- 
tacle of any kind that is absolutely tops in 
the United States of America, or in the 
world, you will have no trouble whatever in 
getting a crowd. However, it is a cagey 
populace; it will not go for anything that 
isn’t first class. 


I always like to go back before most of 
you fellows were born until about the first 
national collegiate that was held away from 
the University of Chicago. That was away 
back in 1934. I went to 35 various luncheon 
clubs, maybe it was 135—I’m not sure— 
where they very generously gave me one to 
three minutes to sell the meet. I needed just 
about one half a minute, because I could say 
“The first race is the one-mile run, at 2:30 p. 
m. Our entries consist of Cunningham, 
Venske, and Bonthron,” and by the time you 
tell them that and say, “Cunningham, Ven- 
ske, and Bonthron” and you say it slowly 
and carefully—and “one mile run at 2:30 p. 
m.” and “don’t be late”—you didn’t need to 
say very much more. Give the people a 
show, something you know is going to be 
good, with some entries that will give you 
competition, or some kind of national inter- 
est. Now, it doesn’t have to be a headline 
name at all. You can have Joe Doaks com- 
peting against Luke McGlue—that is just as 
good as can be. If the people know who Joe 
and Luke are, and if Joe and Luke are going 
to give you competition, they will come out 
to see the competition. It doesn’t make 
much difference whether it is in the one mile 
run or the hundred yard dash, or the run- 
ning long jump—it doesn’t make very much 
difference, but build up your interest in the 
events in which it can be built. 


Of course, we have been tremendously for- 
tunate in having money available to bring 
fellows for these various events. For that 
first National Collegiate, for instance, we 
brought athletes in from all over the United 
States including the Atlantic Coast. Some 
of the boys we knew quite well weren’t too 
good. But they carried a fairly good name, 
were a long way from home, and we had 
some $25,000 available to bring the fellows 
and the coaches to the meet. Then we. had 
to sell enough tickets to get that money 
back again. We were held up at one critical 
time in the promotion of the games by hav- 
ing the Sports Editor of the Los Angeles Ex- 
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aminer come up to Bill Hunter’s Office, and 
say, “Bill, we hear you are worried about 
this meet and the $25,000.00. The Los Ange- 
les Examiner will take it over for $25,000.00 
—we will take it over and you guys can 
worry about the meet.” That was a very 
good point—the point was well taken, and 
you can imagine Bill didn’t worry much a- 
bout it from there on. 


It was very much the same with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this past year. We unex- 
pectedly had the pleasure of a chance to 
have a dual meet with the great National 
Champions from the University of Illinois. 
We didn’t have very much time to build up 
the meet. Of course, we didn’t need much 
time. One of the best coaches of America, 
namely Leo Johnson, was to bring national 
champions from the University of Illinois 
and put them in the Colosseum. It doesn’t 
make much difference where they came 
from, whether they came from Keokuk, Io- 
wa, or Jamaica; it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference who is going to be on display so long 
as you are fortunate in getting in some sort 
of competition. This year it worked just 
right because McKenley had been down in 
Jamaica for several months or weeks, as the 
case might be, and had run 220 yards around 
the curve in 20.4 and Patton had run 220 in 
20.4, so our headlines were built up on 220 
yards with the two greatest 220 yard runners 
in the world. Mel Patton and McKenley 
hadn’t done very much in the 220 last year, 
but had come out with a great burst of speed 
this year running 20.4—“the greatest 220 
yard dash in the history of the world, dating 
back five thousand years! (How did we 
know?) We have the greatest two in the 
world for the meet May 3, 1947. Come and 
see the meet.” Build up interest. If it is a 
running long jump, don’t let the officials 
keep it as a secret; don’t have them whisper 
the distance to the Judge that the man 
makes, such and such. Let the spectators 
know what the distance is the instant he 
does it! You can create as much interest in 
the running long jump and make it as keen 
a competition, and you, yourself, can become 
as interested in it as in any other event on 
the program if you will. Let the people 
know instantly what the competitor has 
done. 


As has been said so properly here today, 
it depends so much upon your location and 
your population and the weather conditions 
under which you are competing, if you can 
guarantee it is going to be a wonderfully fine 
day. We spoke to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Weatherman, and turned on a 








hundred degrees for the University of IIli- 
nois, which was the day they were there, 
which was too bad for everyone except the 
University of Southern California—it worked 
out all right for us. The next week it turned 
cold, and it rained, and we were glad Illinois 
wasn’t there one week later. It was cold 
and rainy for a solid month after their visit. 
Well, I guess it just pays to be a Methodist 
and work for the Trojans. I thank you. 


PRES. POTTS: Thank you very much. 
That will close the meeting for this morn- 
ing. This afternoon at 2:30, we will have a 
business meeting. We have quite a number 
of items coming up at that time. It would 
certainly be fine if we have a representative 
group of the Coaches Association here this 
afternoon. Three times for association 
meetings is a little different, but I sure 


would like to see a good group out this af- 
ternoon at 2:30. 


I think that our Advisory Board is going 
to have a luncheon meeting before the bus- 
iness meeting. 


Now before we leave, I want to have our 
hard-working Secretary-Treasurer, Lauren 
Brown, who has done a swell job this year 
in getting out material, getting the job 
done— he is at the present time interested 
in the membership for the following year, 
and at this time I will let Lauren make 
some announcements. Lauren Brown of 
Michigan State, Secretary and Treasurer. 


LAUREN BROWN: Gentlemen, all I want 
today is to ask you to come up to me and 
pass out $2.00 in the way of active member- 
ship fee for college coaches. Any of you 
high school coaches who care to take asso- 
ciate memberships will pay $1.00 apiece, 
which will give you a full report of this 
meeting including all that the coaches have 
said about the shot-put and the distus this 
morning, and the events that will be taken 
up tomorrow morning in that discussion. 
Beyond this, I have nothing to say. 


PRES. POTTS: We are certainly glad 
to have had all of the coaches from Utah 
here. I doubt very seriously if you would 
be interested in what we are going to talk 
about this afternoon at 2:30; but we will be 
starting again in the morning at nine o’clock, 
and you are certainly welcome to come your- 
selves, and bring your friends with you, who 
are interested in better track and field ath- 
letics. So we will recess for this morning. 


(Recéss at 11:55 a. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 20, 1947 
2:30 p. m. 


PRES. POTTS: We don’t have enough 
men for a meeting. What we are going to 
do is appoint the Committees out at Fort 
Douglas tonight, and tomorrow have the bus- 
iness meeting following that meeting. I 
guess it rained too much. We will just have 
to call this off and convene tomorrow at 
9 a. m. 





MORNING SESSION 
June 21, 1947 
9:00 a. m. 


PRES. POTTS: I believe it would be bet- 
ter if you guys would come down a little 
closer here. We are strung around—it is 
hard on the speaker to be talking to a bunch 
of empty seats right in front of him. 


Well, we are on schedule. We have one- 
third of our bunch, thirty minutes late, 
which is about no:mal for our group. We 
better get started; they will be drifting in 
as we go along. 


We are going to start with a little session 
here on the pole-vault. Then we are going 
to the regularly scheduled program right 
after that. We will try to fill in with the 
pole-vault until we can get the majority 
of the group here. Now, for a few minutes 
we will have Ed Wier of Nebraska point out 
a few features of pole vaulting that he con- 
siders important. Ed Wier, Track Coach at 
the University of Nebraska. He has had 
some very good pole-vaulting, and we feel 
he knows a lot about the pole-vault. We 
will ask Ed to come and give us a few of the 
pointers he feels are important in pole vault- 
ing. 


THE POLE VAULT 


ED WEIR: This is such a surprise, as 
much a surprise to me as it is to you. 


Seldom in a University do we get a boy 
to start vaulting as a beginner. We find 
most of our prospects have had some exper- - 
ience in grade school or in high school. Un- 
fortunately, however, many of them get 














started without a Coach or with one that 
knows very little about pole vaulting. 


With a new vaulter, one of the first things 
he should learn is how to carry the pole. 
He should hold it in a very natural position 
that does not cramp his arms or body or in- 
terfere with his run. The pole should be 
pointed down slightly in making the run. A 
fine exercise for a new man is to stand and 
swing the pole a lot in the manner he will 
hold it while running and sticking it to get 
familiar with the arm and shoulder action. 
Most of the things a new boy does naturally 
are as a general rule the near best form for 
him. To break a habit takes from a year 
to three years time. In holding the pole 
for the run the hands should not be too 
close together. 


The run is perhaps the most important 
thing in the whole vault. In going down 
the runway always face ahead. 


One other part that a boy should work 
out early is the run. Proper marks on the 
runway give a boy a lot more confidence 
in himself. If he is pretty sure that he is 
going to hit the right take-off a the other 
end, he is naturally going to do better on top 
of the bar. To work out this step correctly, 
we like to take a boy right out on the run- 
ning track and take him away from the 
vaulting pit. After we get him well warmed 
up we figure out just about how far he 
should run to reach his maximum speed for 
vaulting. Our reason for taking him out on 
the regular running track is so that he will 
not be lengthening or shortening his stride 
unconsciously to hit the take-off at the other 
end. Our idea being to run a series of test 
runs of around 100 feet for the average boy 
and if he is right footed or left footed vault- 
er, we will locate two check marks, besides 
the take-off mark for the right or left foot. 
The first mark will be the third step from 
the start. The next check mark will be a 
little over halfway down the runway and 
then of course we have what would be his 
take-off mark. After going through the 
run a number of times we find what we 
think is his normal run at the right speed. 
As I have explained before, doing this on 
the regular running track, he neither shor- 
tens nor lengthens his stride unconsciously 
in order to strike what he thinks is the right 
take-off. This would not be true if he tried 
to perfect his step on the pole vault run- 
way. Normally, we find somewhere around 
100 feet will take care of the average boy. 
We find that some boys are capable of 
reaching the right speed a little earlier and 
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a little easier than others. If we try to use 
too long a runway, many times the boy’s 
marks will not fit the short runway that we 
find on some of our indoor layouts. At the 
same time, you must have a long enough 
run so that a boy is not under too much 
strain trying to reach his speed, as we find 
this often ruins his vault. In working a 
boys step out, you should use at least two 
assistants in checking the step. Have them 
standing far enough to one side or the other 
so that a boy is not conscious of where the 
step was on the previous run. 


PRES. POTTS: I should like to ask a 
question on something that has been bother- 
ing me a lot. Too many vaulters have a’ 
tendency not to take pole vaulting as a 
jumping event... 


ED WEIR: That is right. 


PRES. POTTS: . . and don’t you feel 
they have to gather very much the same as 
the broad jumper? 


ED WEIR: They should gather very 
much the same as the broad jumper. They 
cannot be lengthening these last two strides; 
they should be gathering themselves a little 
bit more, and you will find the more ex- 
perienced pole vaulters in those last two 
strides will be gathering themselves a little 
bit for the take-off. 


PRES. POTTS: The thing that indicates 
that is just shooting under the bar, isn’t it? 


MR. WEIR: That’s right. 


PRES. POTTS: They haven’t gotten their 
jump for a good swing. A lot of boys you 
will find come into a meet, get over-anxious, 
and forget that ... just run faster and don’t 
jump. 


ED WEIR: That’s right, We will find 
a lot of boys planting their pole too late. 
You will find a good vaulter getting his 
pole planted early, get in under the bar pre- 
tty well. To do that, he must get that pole 
planted early, to get his up-swing, and to 
get his feet in the air. Of course there are 
two essential things: speed on the runway, 
and then to handle that speed on the run- 
way. He must have well-developed shoul- 
ders and arms of course. We try to give 
them that with rope climbing and bar work. 
I think rope climbing is very essential for 
a pole vaulter. Every coach, even in the 
high schools, in the gymnasiums should use 
rope climbing to stimulate that. We usually 
use standing start and a boy races against 
a stop watch. He is usually trying to break 








his previous record for time. From one 
night to the next he will be racing against 
. himself. If he is a ten-second man, have a 
certain distance. He knows whether he is 
above or below par by the use of a stop- 
watch. A 20-24 ft. rope is long enough. 


PRES. POTTS: Up to the take-off there, 
does anybody want to ask any questions a- 
bout the run, sliding of the hand position 
to take-off, or anything? Up to the take- 
off, we can divide it up here, and can ans- 
wer the questions for it, if there is anybody 
particularly interested in up to the take-off? 


ED WEIR: I suggest you do take them 
out on the track work, take them away from 
the runway, because the boy starting back 
here, looking at his box, invariably he will 
lengthen or shorten his stride. Whether 
that is right or wrong, he should be out on 
the track working out there first, transfer 
these figures on to the runway, then move 
them up. In order to get this stride, or these 
last two strides, shortened a little bit as you 
go into the box, be observing, watching. 
You may see he has to stretch in order to 
get his take-off. Get close enough to the 
box to put him under the pole so that he 
gets the proper up-swing, the proper swing 
from the ground. I think it is very im- 
portant that you do work it out here (indi- 
cating) transfer it on here (indicating) and 
then move it in where you think it ought 
to be. 


PRES. POTTS: When they slide that 
hand, do you slide it right, together, or a 
little space in between when they slide? 


ED WEIR: In theory when a man takes 
off he should be perpendicular or hang from 
pole like a plumb line from hands to left 
foot. A right-footed vaulter takes off on 
his left foot, the right foot comes up and 
then the left foot goes past the right. If a 
man gets off balance or “side swipes” this 
can usually be corrected by having him ac- 
cent the left leg kick. The run should be 
straight but the take-off slightly to the left 
of the box. A good vaulter should land 
straight ahead of the point they take off 
from. If they do not something is wrong. 
As the run is finished and you shoot your 
pole and raise it above your head, bring the 
hands together by bringing lower up to up- 
per. The right foot goes up with a kick. 
Next you do your pull up. If pull up is too 
fast you get your height on the pole before 
you get to the bar. If too slow, your feet 
hit the bar. This must be well timed. Most 
of the vaulters swing three-fourths of the 
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way up. The whole action must be relaxed. 
This is the resting part of vault, the swing 
up. Being able to relax is the greatest asset 
any track man can have. 


In checking the vaulting form of a man, 
start at the land-in the pit—and work back, 
checking each part, watching one point at 
a time from front, rear and side. The run, 
take-off, arm action and position are all 
important. The take-off must be just at 
the right time. 


As with every other event in track, good 
timing is necessary. The timing in an event 
does not depend on the timing of the whole 
but upon some certain action in the event. 
Many vaulters try to use too much speed 
and lose their timing. 


PRES. POTTS: When you tell a kid, do 
you tell him to put them together or space 
them just a little? I was just wondering. 
That has always been a subject I have been 
concerned about. I have had them do both, 
two or three inches apart, or right up toge- 
ther. 


ED WEIR: I have, too. 


PRES. POTTS: Which is considered the 
better? 


ED WEIR: Well, I have had them both 
ways, but I would like to see them pretty 
well together.: We finally push off up a- 
bove. I think they are better off pretty 
well together than they are with the arms 
out the same length up over the top of that 
bar. I think they ought to be pretty well 
together. However, I have seen good vault- 
ers that didn’t get their hands clear together. 

Of course when the bar is knocked off— 
a great many times the bar is knocked off— 
with a good vaulter, if he knocks the bar 
off, he usually drags the arm, if he is getting 
his feet up, getting his body up at all, he 
drags his arms. It is usually the low arm 
that will knock the bar off rather than the 
upper arm. That is the reason I think this 
hand should be closer to the other hand. 
Any more questions? I am just taking up 
a little time until the boys get here. 


PRES. POTTS: I would like to have you 
go through from the take-off to the swing, 
until they reach overhead on that swing. 
I really think the swing is most important 
in pole vaulting. 


ED WEIR: We find this is true. While 
speed on the runway is very essential, there 
are two pole vaulters. Many of you re- 
member Charley Hoff, who is a good 


example of what we had in this country a 
few years ago. He was what we call a 
single action pole vaulter—lots of speed on 
the runway, a ten-second man on the track— 
speedy. Then we have the double-action 
pole vaulter with a very fine approach, but 
with a terrific pull up—good shoulders. The 
double action pole vaulter has a lot of act- 
ion on top of the bar, good jack-knife, good 
shove-away from the pole. We have had— 
I think most of our good Olympic vaulters 
today are good vaulters, many of them we 
classify as a double action vaulter, not hav- 
ing as much speed. We find a lot of boys— 
not a lot of them, but a few of them, that 
aren’t able to handle their vault at full 
speed. In other words, they turn too quick- 
ly when they swing up, going over side- 
ways. It takes a boy with a lot of speed on 
the runway to make use of it on the bar. 
As I say, that probably is for a boy that 
has got the speed. Teach him to be able to 
handle that speed. So many times he finds 
he has to slow down in order to handle him- 
self properly on the bar. Then it is a ques- 
tion; he will spend a good deal of his time 
trying to find the right speed with which he 
can reach his maximum height. We would 
like to be able to have him be able to use 
all that speed for the pole vault. 


VOICE: That speed and rigidness of your 
pole all works together in there, doesn’t it? 
A good pole vaulter gets a bend or a snap 
out of his pole on the swing, and that speed 
and limberness of the pole are all tied up 
into a business there that takes a lot of 
work to get the pole adjusted right? 


ED WEIR: That is right. There is a lot 
of timing needed. A good vaulter often 
takes a lot of time with what looks to be a 
good, straight pole, fooling around to get 
that pole adjusted right. In other words, he 
won’t fit the bend at a certain spot. When 
it bends, it bends this way (indicating) ra- 
ther than this way (indicating), and when 
he gets on top of it, he gets the snap of hat 
pole just at the right time. There is some 
timing there, there is no question about it. 
I think mentally they get disurbed once in 
a while, a little superstitious, so to speak. 
There is a lot of fine timing. They make 
use of that spring, as Frank has said, right 
at the top; that right kick-off gives them 
that shove-away that last four inches of 
clearance on the top of their maximum 
height. 


PRES. POTTS: That part of the swing, 
the swing and bend of the pole, the pole 
reaching that top height there—if you can- 
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not get good vaulting poles—don’t you 
think that is what has been the matter with 
pole vaulting the last few years? You hav- 
en’t been able to get any boys, and not any 
good equipment either. 


ED WEIR: It is a handicap. Our poles 
today aren’t what they ought to be. It is 
bad, particularly when you are thinking of 
a large group of boys. The poles are green; 
they aren’t cured, and when they are cured, 
they are cracking easily. And if a boy 
doesn’t have a pole that fits his weight—in 
other words, a 165-pound boy should have 
a pole to fit 165 pounds. He may be a boy 
that takes that swing off a little bit early, 
or a little late. That is the reason he should 
have some selection, a little selection of 
poles, and he should have a pole that he 
has confidence in. If a boy has a feeling 
that any minute there may be a crack-up, 
or when he reaches his top height he has 
a fear of that pole, there is no question, he 
is not going to do well. A pole for a boy 
is a little bit like a bat for a batter, in some 
respects. If the batter doesn’t have the 
confidence that bat is right, he isn’t going 
to do as well. He has to have a good pole, 
and when you do get a good pole, you can 
encourage him to take care of it. If a boy 
gets to doing well, and thinks a lot of that 
pole, he will take care of it. There is a lot 
of mental hazard in pole vaulting, I think. 
They must have confidence in that pole, 
that it is the right pole. 


PRES. POTTS: Did you ever have any 
experience with a vaulting pole that would 
be pretty nice out-doors in the spring, and 
comes July, the weather gets hot, and the 
thing doesn’t work so well. Did you ever 
run into anything like that? 


ED WEIR: Well, I don’t know of any- 
thing just recently on that. I do know that 
you cannot be too careful with the storage 
of your pole, both in season and out of sea- 
son. I think Wisconsin has poles which were 
used in school in. the early or middle 30’s. 
Anyway, poles will last a lot longer, three 
times as long as most people use them if you 
keep them_in storage, and teach a boy to 
take care of them. There is no reason why 
somebody shouldn’t catch his pole. There 
are usually enough around to not let them 
fall. 


PRES. POTTS: Where do you keep your 
vaulting poles all the time? 


ED WEIR: In a non-heated room. Wis- 
consin, I think, has a rack for keeping them 
standing up. I think off season some peo- 








ple set them in wet or damp sand. It has 
a tendency to draw moisture through, and 
of course it goes up the bamboo. They 
seem to last much longer that way. They 
get away from the drying out, or the split- 
Ling. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: I would like to 
ask a question. In mid-season, how often 
do you vault during the season? 


ED WEIR: Again, I think that goes back 
to the individual a little bit. I think there 
are some boys that thrive a little more on 
working on actual vaulting than _ others. 
There are other boys if you get their step 
worked out nicely, you will vault only once 
a week. You will do everything else, they 
will do a lot of work, but really just vault 
once a week. Maybe I like that more; I 
like a vaulting session in there around Tues- 
day or Wednesday, a good vaulting session 
Tuesday or Wednesday, and then a lot of 
work on the bar and rope. I have found 
out we can go too far with some things— 
we pull this, we push this, tighten them- 
selves up in the shoulder too tight, and that 
is particularly true of boys trying to see 
how many times they can chin themselves, 
for instance. It is all right to work, and I 
like to have a boy that can chin himself say 
a dozen times, but that should be his limit. 
He will take three or four chin practices, 
then walk away, shake himself loose, come 
back and take the same, and repeat that 
three or four times. He is much better off 
doing that than he is going the limit on pull- 
ups or push-ups. They go too far with it. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: I have one more 
question. A boy comes to you and shows 
the inside foot up. We have had some fel- 
lows come to us from high schools making 
11% to 12 feet, and he takes that with the 
left foot. He throws the left foot up, the 
inside foot. What can you do to get him to 
vault right? He has been doing that for a 
couple or three years. Is there anything 
you can do to help a boy like that? I am 
asking that question because I have one, and 
I have had one before. 


ED WEIR: I don’t know. 
someone here can tell us. 


MIKE RYAN: I can answer that. I have 
had several of those boys. I have had good 
results by taking them and having them do 
lots of vaulting, but no cross-bar at all. In- 
stead of being a mixed vaulter, half left- 
handed and half right like that man you are 
speaking about—he is a left footed vaulter 
and a right-handed boy—so you can make 
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him take off with his left foot and vault 
right handed, but no cross-bar until he gets 
to the point where he feels comfortable in 
the air—not like a kite supposed to have a 
tail that hasn’t got it. Then you can take 
him and do anything with the pole vault and 
go right on up. He first has to get com- 
fortable with the pole. 


I made the mistake one year of ruining a 
boy, letting him go clear through the season 
vaulting in that mixed fashion that he used 
through his high school career, figuring that 
I might be a second “Einstein” or something, 
and develop a new form ip vaulting. It was 
a mistake. The boy and myself worked’ 
together. We got 12’9” but I am convinced 
he was a vaulter that would have gone 13’6” 
if we had gone through with him when he 
was a freshman and started out right. I 
have a vaulter this season that we changed. 
I let him come in the freshman year with 
the wrong foot, This year we brought him 
out and he put a foot, or 11 inches on his 
vault over last year, and he did it almost 
immediately after he got accustomed to the 
proper foot to take off. It may not work for 
you, but that is something we do. 


KEN DOHERTY (Michigan): Another 
comment on that same problem: some years 
ago there was a high school boy in the mid- 


‘dle west who pole vaulted 13’2”, using the 


style Mr. Littlefield indicated there. He 
went to the University. We felt he was go- 
ing to get 14’ by improving his form. Two 
years later he was vaulting 12’6”, using the 
proper form. 


PRES. POTTS: I think all of us, many 
of us have individual examples not only in 
pole vaulting but in other events the same 
way. That is the reason for these meetings. 
If we can pass along the information to 
beginners in the coaching game, and they 
will take those kids and correct them right 
from the start, and that is what the Track 
Coach Association is working for. 


VOICE: This is going to answer Mr. Lit- 
tlefield’s question. With meetings like this, 
I think where high school coaches get pro- 
per instruction and start these boys off 
right—events like this that should be started 
in the grade school, hurdling, and several 
other events,—if we start them off with 
the proper form there, then many of the 
University coaches aren’t going to have the 
problem we have been talking about. 


PRES. POTTS: We have been talking 
about swinging to the bar; we have gotten 
to the top of the bar, talked about what the 


pole has done for us, getting ourselves to 
a handstand up to where you are going to 
clear the bar. 


VOICE: Question on the swing. After 
the man is well into his swing, where would 
you like his knees and legs to go in relation 
to the cross-bar—how close to the cross-bar 
with the lead foot? 


ED WEIR: That will depend a little bit 
on the boy’s style of vaulting, whether he 
is a single action or double action vaulter, 
will it not? And how much speed he will 
use on the runway. If a boy uses a lot of 
speed on the runway, hé will have to ad- 
just or slide that cross-bar forward or back- 
ward from the box. In other words, we 
will see the boys setting their bar or pole up 
and moving that bar forward or away, de- 
pending a little on whether they have got a 
head wind or wind behind them. If they 
have a wind behind them, they will have to 
give themselves a little bit more time and 
move the bar away. If they are going into 
a. head wind, the vault will develop earlier. 
Again, that depends on the individual. The 
boy could turn too early or too late up on 
top. With your jack-knife, and left-footed 
fellow, that would put his left foot closer 
to the bar—the take-off foot. 


KEN DOHERTY: If he has his cross-bar 
properly placed for him, would you like 
that lead foot to come within two or threc 
inches of the cross-bar, or two feet away, 
or what? 


ED WEIR: 
wer that. 


I don’t know that I can ans- 
Can anyone else answer that? 


RICHARD ARNETT: The ideal situation 
from our standpoint is this: The pole-vault 
starts from the back of the runway. As Mr. 
Littlefield said yesterday, he starts from 
the ground up. The pole-vault starts back 
here at the beginning of the runway and is 
one continuous action, in my opinion, irre- 
gardless of what form you use in clearing 
the pole. The run is built up the same as 
the broad jump without undue strain to the 
vaulter, and gradually, and his maximum 
speed is reached within a couple of strides 
of the take-off where he relaxes and con- 
centrates on his vault. If he concentrates 
and times his vault correctly, and swings 
correctly, he will be doing a perfect hand- 
stand, at the point the coach speaks of. It 
is the same as the high jumper takes his 
final roll on his “tummy”; he takes that roll 
to clear the hip. He waits as long as he can. 

With some pole vaulters, we have accu- 
rate timing. It may be a lot of times his 


leading foot barely clears that bar, but he 
will make a better vault the longer he can 
wait because the pole is perpendicular; then 
he gets a straight shove off at the vault. 


One of the most common faults of pole 
vaulters as I see it is the vaulters bring the 
standards in too close. That has the same 
net result as if you back off too far back. 
He wants to ride in as close as he can to the 
cross-bar. I would say it would vary a 
little with the vaulter, as the coach has 
stated up here, but he wants to come in as 
close as he can come to that bar, and when 
he is going to clear, that closest leg, which 
in the right-handed vaulter will be the left 
leg, and the opposite on the other. Here is 
his leg—there is his hip—it goes like that 
(indicating) and when he gets his final pull 
off, he gets it out here six inches—he is go- 
ing to come down on the cross-bar, hit it on 
the downward side, and he should clear it 
as a high hurdler clears the hurdle. The high 
hurdler doesn’t get the seat of his pants 
close to the hurdle; the same thing is true 
of the pole vaulter. I don’t know whether 
that answers the question or not. He should 
wait as long as he can, then clear the bar. 


PRES. POTTS: We come to the propos- 
ition now how do you go into that hand- 
stand? How about your leg action and all 
of that phase of the vault? I think that 
problem is very important to me—that kick 
of the legs, and getting turned over so that 
you are in your hand stand. I never worry 
about where the foot is going; the important 
thing to me is getting turned over and into 
that hand stand, and that foot. At least in 
the experience I have had with pole vault- 
ing, which of course hasn’t been too good, 
but it has been a lot of it—quantity but not 
quality—the thing that was done was con- 
centrate on that pole just at the right time 
at the bend of the pole, and getting an action 
of the leg—some call it arching—they call 
it a lot of things,—and getting turned over. 
That front foot—I might have been missing 
somehing on that, but I never did worry too 
much about that. Now, it may be something 
I have been missing. You apparently have 
been talking about that. Why don’t you tell 
us something about that if you are inter- 
ested enough to warrant it—why don’t you 
tell us about that? 


KEN DOHERTY: I was interested in the 
answers. Generally it has been my experi- 
ence that any boy, no matter how experi- 
enced he may be, has a tendency to throw 
that lead leg and in consequence, his entire 
body, toward the cross-bar, the body follow- 








ing the leg. It is extremely important for 
the cross-bar to be back, as already indicat- 
ed, away from the perpendicular of the pole 
at least 12 to 18 inches or more, when the 
man is learning, especially with low height. 
If you don’t do that, there is a tendency for 
the lead leg and body to get to the cross-bar, 
the man swings under, and doesn’t get across 
the bar. It is almost an individual matter as 
to where they go. 


PRES. POTTS: You don’t worry the pole 
vaulter about what he is doing with his foot; 
you are worrying him about where to put 
the cross-bar. Isn’t that a fact? 


KEN DOHERTY: No. Just the opposite, 
with the exception that I see to it his cross- 
bar is well back when he is practicing at low 
heights. We very seldom practice at high 
heights. The cross-bar is well back. Hav- 
ing placed it well back; then he deliberately 
attempts to place his lead foot as vertical in 
the air as he can without shortening the 
swing. We don’t want to shorten the swing 
at all, of course, but get a full swing. At 
the same time, rather than to throw the 
cross-bar out there, come up in here (indi- 
cating) so that at the time his lead foot is 
at the height of the cross-bar, I would like 
to see 18 or 24 inches back from the -cross- 
bar. Then by the time his body has reached 
the level of the cross-bar, the pole has prob- 
ably reached the vertical, and he is directly 
over his hand. 


VOICE: Isn’t that necessary when he got 
PRES. POTTS: Of course. 
his pull that his body be close to his hands 
and to the pole? 


ED WEIR: You will find that that same 


boy, we will say for the sake of argument, 
he is a 13’2” vaulter. Do you find that boy 
sometimes has more trouble vaulting at 12’6” 
or 12’8” than he will at 13’ on up? In other 
words, does that boy have any trouble with 
low heights? Have you ever noticed that? 


KEN DOHERTY: It is hard for me to 
answer that. He is a 13’6” vaulter. He nev- 
er vaults over 13 feet—he does in practice, 
yes. We never try heights. In the meets it 
is a different situation entirely. I cannot 
answer the question. 


ED WEIR: We have a man here who 
solved a lot of these problems that seem to 
bother most of us ordinary mortals. We 
have asked him time after time how they 
make money on his meets and that sort of 
stuff, and he is the man that coaches the pole 
vaulters. Why not ask him to tell us some- 


thing about this problem? 


PRES. POTTS: Is Flint here? 


FLINT HANNER: Of course, you must 
be fortunate enough to have good material, 
namely a man like Warmerdam who was a 
good 11’6” pole vaulter in high school at 
Hanford, California. In order to overcome 


. his individual physical deficiencies, he ran 
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hundred yard dashes, hurdles, and practiced 
punting to develop ankle lift. The latter two 
were used to develop his lift for the take-off 
foot. When Warmerdam came to Fresno, he 
could only run a 100 yard dash in 12 seconds 
and in his senior year, 10.1 seconds. These 
individual developments made it possible 
for him to vault over fifteen feet in 54 differ- 
ent performances. George Hoffman of FSC, 
who placed second in the 1940 NCAA, was 
developed by the same method of training. 
His best mark was 14’4”. 


Pole vaulting is not as difficult as many 
people think. First, you must have the max- 
imum relaxed speed on the runway; second, 
the perfect placement of the pole in the box; 
third, good take-off; fourth, coordinated 
swing-up; fifth, a good hand-stand with 
feet high in the-air; sixth, a perfect use of 
the feet to bring your body up over the 
bar; and last, an easy landing to prevent 
fatigue from shock. 


A tall man has physical advantages over 
the shorter competitor as there is less re- 
sistance to the centrifugal force in the 
swing-up on the pole. Remember, though, 
that you will have more good little men than 
big ones, so don’t sell a small one short. He 
will take points but will not be a champion. 
Emphasis is always places on a good hand 
stanu on the pole and the position of the 
feet. I always try to teach my men to have 
the foot and lower leg opposite from the 
lower hand on the pole. This is essential as 
the snap-down of: this bent upward le 
brings their body and hands more easily ov- 
er the bar in order not to brush it off. In 
other words, the right hand lower on pole 
means left foot and leg are bent upv’ard at 
the knee and vice versa. This is one of the 
most important techniques in pole vau!ting. 


This year, Richard Hibner, crippled by in- 
fantile paralysis in his youth, made 13’6” 
with one leg 3” shorter than the other. I do 
not believe in overwork on the bars and 
rope as it tends to cause an athlete to lose 
his coordination and become muscle-bound. 
I believe you acquire more skill by doing 
than be developing to excess individual a- 
bilities needed in performance. 


The boys vault for height once during the 
week. I have some wonderful pictures of 
Warmerdam doing 15’6” in practice. It is 
unfortunate that you can’t study them here 
now. 


I firmly believe in long runs in pole vault- 
ing, broad jumping, javelin throwing, and 
high jumping. This provides an opportunity 
for a man to acquire his maximum speed and 
to maintain his relaxation which are most 
important in track and field. Dutch Warm- 
erdam was the perfect athlete to coach. 
That old proverb, “Give me the material and 
I'll mastermind the opposition,” is a most 
important factor in developing men. But a- 
gain you can go a long way on developing a 
man by teaching timing, co-ordination, etc. 


The main principle to remember is to 
work on the run, foot placement, pole 
placement, swing-up, hand stand, body work 
over bar, snap-down of legs, and happy 
landings. The latter is most important as 
rough landing causes fatigue and injury, and 
one must remember a vaulter has to do his 
best when he is most tired. A great deal of 
time is spent on this at Fresno. 


Capitalize on the individual differences 
found in athletes and by so doing, you will 
show how successful you can be in coaching. 


Are there any questions? 


VOICE: How many days do you have 
your men vault? 


FLINT HANNER: I have my boys vault 
for height one day a week, either Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Tuesday is preferred if weath- 
er looks bad for Wednesday. Wednesday is 
best though. I let them do a lot of work a- 
round 10’6” to 11’6”. 


VOICE: How many days a week? 


FLINT HANNER: Vault three days a 
week on lower heights perfectly relaxed. 
This is the first thing a man must acquire to 
be a successful vaulter, because if he is 
tight, -hugging the pole and things like that, 
he will never make any great height. 


VOICE: What would you schedule for 
one day’s workout for one man in pole vault- 
ing? 


FLINT HANNER: It will vary according 
to the boy. If he comes out on the field with 
a bright eye and feeling frisky, he gets a 
good workout: if he looks tired or worn 
out, go easy on him as he won’t recuperate 
for the following day. If he looks as if he 
has been out the night before, many coaches 
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really punish him by overwork. I don’t be- 
lieve in this method of enforcing training, as 
you only minimize your own chances of win- 
ning teams. Work the eager, bright boy 
with a good work-out. 


VOICE: What is that? 


FLINT HANNER: A couple of flights of 
hurdles and a couple of hundreds. Of course, 
that is mid-week. No vaulting on Thursday 
unless the weather was bad on the other 
days, and then very lightly. It all depends 
on the particular boy. There are some boys 
who can stand more work than others and 
desire more work. If you don’t coach them, 
they may feel you are slighting them. It is 
an individual problem, judging the boy by 
what he wants and what he needs. If he is 
satisfied, his mental attitude is better, and 
most important, that should determine how 
far he will develop. 


PRES. POTTS: Thanks very much. Gen- 
tlemen, we are going to have to move along 
on our program, so we will have to call a 
halt to the pole vaulting. Our next item on 
the program is from the Ohio Association of 
Track Coaches. which has been receiving 
quite a little favorable publicity and it has 
been a working organization that has done a 
good job in Ohio. We have the two men 
here today who have been instrumental in 
putting that program over. The first speak- 
er is Mr. George Rider from Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio; and the next speaker is 
Mr. George Gauthier from Ohio Wesleyan. 
We will ask Mr. Rider to come up and start 
the talk on the Ohio Association of Track 
Coaches, George Rider from Miami. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION 
OF TRACK COACHES 


GEORGE RIDER: I believe that you can 
hear me out in front. If you can’t say so, 
and I will get back to the mike. The com- 
petition out there (referring to bull-dozer 
and drills which had been at work outside 
the building during the entire time of the 
conference) isn’t so tough right now. 


A few years ago, some of us in Ohio who 
were very much interested in promoting 
track and field athletics got together and 
organized a state association of track coach- 
es. Yesterday a number of suggestions were 
given for the promotion of track and field 
athletics. It was stated on several occasions 
that to achieve success in any undertaking 
it is nceessary to start from the ground up. 
In my opinion starting from the ground up 








in the promotion of track and field athletics 
begins by increasing participation. Our idea 
in Ohio therefore, was to get more people 
participating in track. In 1941 some of us 
who were interested and enthusiastic started 
boosting for a state, association. There had 
been a minor organization in Ohio which did 
not function very well, so we proceeded in 
organizing what we call the Ohio Association 
of Track Coaches. This association is open 
to high school, college and university coach- 
es, to principals, superintendents, and to 
anyone else who wishes to join and pay the 
fee. 


Now, before I tell you more about our as- 
sociation, let me give you a few figures to 
show what a little organization and promo- 
tion will do. It happened to be my good 
fortune, or ill fortune, I am not sure which, 
to be the first president of our association of 
track coaches. George Gauthier, of Ohio 
Wesleyan, who is also going to tell you about 
our association, has served as president dur- 
ing the past two years. Larry Snyder of 
Ohio State is our newly elected president. 
Our organization was started in 1942, and 
that first year we had 94 members in the 
state who paid the annual dues of 25 cents. 
At that time we had 238 high schools and 19 
colleges, and universities in Ohio with track 
teams promoting track and field athletics. 
In 1945, we had 312 members in our associ- 
ation paying 50 cents dues, and this year, 
1947, we have 454 members paying $1.00 
dues. You may be interested to know what 
this promotion has done in the State of Ohio 
by way of increasing participation. This 
year we have 609 high schools and 35 col- 
leges and universities participating in track 
and field, an increase from 238 in 1942 to 
609 high schools in 1947 now supporting 
track teams. I believe the work of our as- 
sociation is primarily responsible for this 
great increase in participation. 


Now perhaps I can tell you a little more 
in detail some of the things our association 
does. First we publish a quarterly called 
the Ohio Trackster. This little publication 
is printed by the printing department of 
some high school in the state and this job is 
rotated around to any school able and will- 
ing to assume the responsibility. The Track- 
ster is edited by our very efficient Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ed Barker, with the aid of our 
Vice-Presidents. This publication carries 
state track and field news, articles by lead- 
ing coaches, as well as procedures of our 
regular and special meetings. 


Our first constitution was drawn up and 


adopted January 1, 1942, and our present re- 
vised one was adopted January 1, 1947. We 
will soon have our constitution printed in 
book form so that interested parties may 
have a copy by writing our Secretary—Ed 
Barker, Duncan Falls, Ohio. 


I would like at this point to emphasize 
that perhaps the most important thing in 
the functioning of any organization like our 
association is securing a man for Secretary 
like our own Ed Barker, whose address is 
Box 54, Duncan Falls, Ohio. Ed is a tireless 
worker. He loves track. He is a great deal 
like our N.C.T.C.A. Secretary, Lauren 
Brown, of Michigan State College. These 
two men are now working together in the 
promotion of associate memberships, where- 
by high school coaches may become associate 
members of our N.C.T.C.A. I believe this 
type of membership is one our high school 
coaches will appreciate. We have this type 
membership set up in Ohio so that our high 
school coaches send $1.00 to our Secretary, 
Ed Barker, who in turn sends it to Brownie, 
our N.C.T.C.A. Secretary. This you can see 
will help increase our N.C.T.C.A, member- 
ship. Associate members all get the pro- 
ceedings of our N.C.T.C.A. meetings which 
most high school coaches are eager to have 
when they are available. 


The name of our association, as I have 
said, is the Ohio Association of Track Coach- 
es. Its object is to foster track and field ath- 
letics in the high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities in all matters pertaining to the 
maintenance, promotion, and improvement 
of our track program; to conduct annual 
clinics for coaches and officials; to compile 
annually, honor rolls of high school and col- 
lege athletes and award each boy named 
with a certificate of achievement; to sclect 
annual All-Ohio teams, high school and col- 
lege, and award appropriate medals to those 
who are selected; to strive for proper and 
adequate publicity, and to assist in selling 
track participation to all non-participating 
schools in Ohio. How well this program has 
worked in Ohio is indicated by the fact that 
the number of participating schools has just 
about trebled in these few years which is 
evidence that we have greater interest in 
track and field athletics in Ohio today than 
at any time in the past. 


In Ohio, as in most other states, spring 
football has had a pretty important place 
in the college and school programs, and in 
some places it has been next to impossible to 
have a track or baseball team because of 

spring football. Since this situation in many 
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cases is due to the fact that the schools have 
a football coach trained only in football or 
whose interest is only football, our associa- 
tion recommended to our High School Prin- 
cipals and Superintendents that they employ 
a man on the staff qualified and interested in 
coaching track as well as football. Hereto- 
fore, many times the man who coaches track 
or baseball in the spring was a football 
coach, and either didn’t know or didn’t care 
anything about track. You all know, as well 
as I; that interest in a sport is developed in 
direct proportion to the interest the coach 
has in the sport. If you don’t have any 
coach in your school interested in track, you 
are not going to have a track team. Through 
the efforts of our association I think we have 
convinced and perhaps persuaded a few 
principals and superintendents that they 
should employ a man on the staff, trained in 
physical and health education, competent to 
coach a track and field team. This has been 
one means of promotion that I think is be- 
ginning to show results. 


Among the membership in our association 
we have not only high school and college 
coaches and assistant coaches, but athletic 
directors, faculty managers, superintendents, 
principals, and officials. I don’t think it nec- 
essary to limit our membership to track 
coaches. Anyone interested enough to pay 
the annual dues will perhaps have enough 
interest to do a little promoting in his insti- 
tution or community, and so we have not 
limited our membership to track coaches. 


I now call your attention to one of the ar- 
ticles of our constitution which I think helps 
to make our association work. Article IV of 
our constitution says, “The officers of the as- 
sociation shall be a President, six Vice- 
President, and a Secretary-Treasurer.” In 
Ohio we have six districts and in each dis- 
trict we have a vice-president who looks 
after details in his district. We have a one 
man Secretary-Treasurer. We also have a 
relays advisory committee composed of sev- 
en men, one from each district plus one 
member at large. The relays committee 
makes a survey of all the relays held in the 
state each year and endeavors not only. to 
promote relays of the right kind, but to iron 
out any conflicts in dates that may arise. 
You can appreciate the need for such a com- 
mittee when you realize that there were 
some thirty different relays sponsored in 
Ohio last season. Most of these relays are 
sponsored by the high schools and sanctioned 
by the Ohio High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. 


Now, I would like to inject a personal o- 
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pinion in regard to the numerous relays con- 
ducted these days. 


We go to these relays with three or four 
or a dozen of our best boys, letting all the 
rest stay home. I am strongly of the opinion 
we ought to have more dual meets and fewer 
relays. I am not saying we shouldn’t have 
any of the great relays we have, because 
some are a real stimulus to participation, 
and to better performance on the part of a 
few of our men, but to have them come 
week after week with only a few picked 
boys going to the relays while the rest stay 
home, will never develop a good track team. 
You will have a few star performers only. 
In all track and field events there should be 
mass participation. Let’s not lose sight of 
that by spending all our time on a few boys 
for relays. I mention that as a sort of “off 
the record” personal point of view. 


RICHARD ARNETT: Englewood, Califor- 
nia has solved that problem by holding in 
April a relay where three divisions partici- 
pate, A, B and C. The C boys average in 
weight 115 to 125 pounds. It is decided on a 
point system. Then we have the intermedi- 
ate boy, which is the B, and the unlimited, 
and we hold it in three divisions, and every 
event on the regular program is on the re- 
lay program, even the field events. Our field 
men have succeeded in putting out at least 
three times as. many for every school. 


GEORGE RIDER: The Vice-President in 
our association serve as Chairman of the As- 
sociation meetings in the absence of the 
President, and they direct, under the super- 
vision of the president and the Executive 
Committee of oyr association, all activities 
in their respective districts. We have been 
running clinics all over the State of Ohio. 
Our ambition has not yet been realized—a 
track clinic in every county in the State of 
Ohio. Some of us have spent a lot of time 
going around to these clinics trying to sell 
track to the whole state. I will just mention 
one of several I attended this spring. Here 
we had fathers and mothers, kids from the 
grade schools all the way through the high 
schools attending this clinic. Now we talk 
about promotion of track. Is there any bet- 
ter way of doing it than by getting a lot of 
people to attend and participate, learning 
something about it? I think when fathers 
and mothers come with their youngsters to 
these meetings, you are beginning from the 
bottom, and this plan of promotion is also 
doing very well in our state. 


There is always need for competent offi- 
cials at track meets, so our association has 








sponsored the preparation of a test to aid in 
selecting competent officials for our meets. 
My assistant, Jim Gordon, and I prepared a 
test for track officials very similar to the 
ones used for football and basketball offi- 
cials. Starters and referees are supposed to 
pass this test before they can be assigned 
to our district and state championship meets. 
The officials for our State High-School Track 
and Field Championship are now selected 
by our State Association. 


Three or four years ago, I sent a letter to 
every member of our N.C.T.C.A. giving a 
brief outline of our Ohio pian. At that time 
I suggested that each state should have a 
similar organization for the promotion of 
track and field athletics. Now I would like 
to repeat that recommendation with the hope 
that when we meet again a year from now, 
many more states will have established an 
association comparable to our Ohio Associa- 
tion of Track Coaches. I believe this is one 
of the most successful ways of “putting new 
life in the world’s oldest sport.” 


RICHARD ARNETT: In the interest of 
our association, may I ask do you have more 
than one division of track teams in your 
high school? 


oo RIDER: We have Class A and 


RICHARD ARNETT: Would you say eve- 
ry national high school track meet should 
use only our Senior talent instead of letting 
them come now to the National A.A.U.,, to 
work out a system through a national organ- 
ization to pick our representative and hold- 
ing our national meets? 


GEORGE RIDER: You are treading on 


interstate rights when you answer that ques- 
tion. 


VOICE: That is the administrators, not 
the coaches, but the administrators have 
been against that for many years, wouldn’t 
let us go out of the state. However, some 
senior boy can get his permission to go, he 
can go in the A.A.U., be clear across the 
country, enter against competition—am I 
right? He has to compete against college 


and not high school men. Is that correct, 
in the A.A.U.? 


GEORGE RIDER: That is right. 


RICHARD ARNETT: Would you favor 
that if it could be worked out so that it fitted 
in with the Administrators’ ideas? I don’t 
know—if it should, would you favor a -na- 
tional high school meet? 
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CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Most of the states 
have ruled against it. 


GEORGE RIDER: I will go out on a limb 
and give a personal opinion. I don’t favor 
it. I think if we will work within our own 
states for high school boys we perhaps could 
do something to limit these high school boys 
from going in A.A.U. meets, and I wouldn't 
be surprised if our State Associations may 
do that,—some of them I think have,—and I 
think we have got enough competition for 
these high school boys in our state associa- 
tions without putting them in national. Ina 
way it has been found detrimental to the 
boys’ interests, and some of the schools of 
the State Association have ruled it out. 


RICHARD ARNETT: I think so to for 
juniors, but I would favor such a meet 
worked out for seniors. 


GEORGE RIDER: Just seniors alone might 
be a good idea. 


(DISCUSSION CONTINUED 
OFF THE RECORD.) 


PRES. POTTS: Mr. Gauthier of Ohio 
Wesleyan will carry on this State Associa- 
tion. 


GEORGE GAUTHIER: Mr. President and 
Friends, I am just going to answer questions. 
George did a grand job of explaining our 
association, and if I could just answer a few 
questions, I would likely do the best I could 
do at this time because we have already 
been here quite a long time. 


MIKE RYAN: George Rider says that he 
doesn’t believe that high school boys should 
participate in A.A.U. competition, and that 
your association may take some action along 
those lines. I would like to know who would 
give you the right or license to direct a boy’s 
actions or desires when he isn’t attending 
school? The A.A.U. championships are 
scheduled to be held on the 4th and 5th of 
July. Schools have been out of session for 
a month or a month and a half at that time, 
and if you did limit those desires, wouldn’t 
you be aiding and abetting this so-called - 
wave of juvenile delinquency that every- 
body is fighting against? They tell us that 
activity and participation in sports is the 
thing that is going to cure that. 


GEORGE GAUTHIER: I don’t think 
George intended that any State. Association 
was going to take an action based on that. 


GEORGE RIDER: During the school year. 
In between times I didn’t say anything about 
that. 


























GEORGE GAUTHIER: May I answer 
Mike’s question? He asks who has the au- 
thority to keep a boy from competing when 
he isn’t in school? For instance, our confer- 
ence has the authority over the boy who is 
in school competing in the A.A.U. under cer- 
tain circumstances. I remember there was 
a time when the Big Ten had some sort of a 
rule that a boy could compete, but not with 
an organization. I believe these people have 
the authority. We do say if a boy doesn’t 
compete until next year, he doesn’t do it. 


VOYCE: That is interfering with personal 
rights. 


GEORGE GAUTHIER: We cannot settle 
that question. Our time is short, and we 
better go on with some of the things that we 
want for information. I wanted to answer 
that question that came up about our meet- 
ings during the year. We have a large or- 
ganization, and we have found that one big 
meeting in the year in which our executive 
committee and chairmen of committees come 
in and spend a whole day planning and 
working on things to be done during the 
year functions best in our organization. We 
have that meeting in the fall; about 32 men 
are in attendance, and the plans and the as- 
signments of these are worked out at that 
time for the year. We have a big meeting 
in the spring before the track season when 
everybody is starting to work on track with 
our State Clinic, usually held at Ohio State, 
with about 500 men at that meeting. We 
spend a day in discussion of the conduct of 
the various track events and the handling 
of the track meets. That convention, or 
meeting, takes up coaches’ administration 
of outstanding track men. That is the big 
gathering of the coaches of the association, 
I think. During the year we have these 
other two meetings spoken of by Mr. Rider. 


Now, the other things that I just wanted 
to mention, there are three or four things 
that our association has accomplished in the 
state. Mr. Rider mentioned one. We have 
certainly developed a greater interest in 
track. We have more than doubled the par- 
ticipation and developed a great deal of in- 
terest on the part of the public and the 
school systems and officials in the schools. 
We hope by another year to have—we have 
set as a goal—500 members in the associa- 
tion. We find a lot of the school people, a 
lot of people, college graduates, business 
men, etc., have been interested in taking 
part in the association because of their love 
and interest in track, and wanting to help, 
and we have been getting a great deal of 
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aid from these men. One of the other things 
we aim to do is to assist the coach in the 
problems he has,—the young coach, especial- 
ly in the small high schools in the state. 
Many of them have had no experience, no 
knowledge of track and we find the associ- 
ation can be of great help in: encouraging 
them, getting them started, helping them 
out in their job of starting track in these 
small communities, and it is paying off be- 
cause of the interest and the number of boys 
who are participating in track in our state. 
It is increasing each year, and we think it 
will keep on increasing. The fellowship 
that has developed in that group that is in- 
terested in track has been one of the marvel- 
ous things, I think, in the development of 
our association in the years we have been 
carrying it on. 


This Honor Roll that we form each year, 
we give a certificate award of merit to the 
ten best boys in both high school ‘and col- 
lege in the state—we award them a memor- 
andum and a certificate which they seem to 
prize very highly, and then that Honor Roll 
is published in practically every newspaper 
in the state as the outstanding champions in 
the state in track and field. It has done a 
great deal to publicize track and to help 
with spreading the facts about the interest 
in track. 


We have done a great deal working with 
the State Association in the control and par- 
ticipation in track events. Recommenda- 
tions from the coaches coming through the 
association, the track association and the 
high school association are almost invariably 
acted on favorably; because of it the or- 
ganization of the school administrators feels 
we are interested in the welfare of the boy, 
and they have so far acted favorably on eve- 
ry recommendation we have sent in to them. 


I don’t think there is anything else I need 
to go into. Mr. Rider covered it pretty .thor- 
oughly. I would be glad to answer any 
questions in regard to our high school asso- 
ciation. 


I want to mention just one other thing. 
For sixteen years we have run the high 
school relays at our school at Ohio Wesleyan. 
That has grown to be one of the outstanding 
things we have in the country. I started out 
seventeen years ago with the idea of doing 
what our association is now doing—encour- 
aging participation in track. This year we 
had 1700 high school boys enter in the meet, 
and all but two of the teams showed up. It 
is a one-day meet, the last Saturday in A- 








pril, class A and B events. We have tried 
three times to change and make it two 
weeks, one for Class A and one for Class B. 
The coaches have voted it down each time. 
They want to be there when the kids start 
out, so the best boys’ in the state participate. 
The relay meet is an idea I had some twen- 
ty-five years ago, to get more boys partici- 
pating in track and encouraging them to go 
on and develop. Every event is a team event 
with three boys in each field event, adding 
their heights, making it a championship in 
each field event; and the relays on the track; 
there are 125 pole vaulters, discus throwers, 
shot-putters, every one of the events—some 
thirty or forty teams in every relay event 
on the track. We run if off starting at ten 
o’clock in the morning, finish at five or five- 
thirty in the afternoon. It’s a mad-house; 
it takes 250 officials to handle it, but we 
think it is very much worth while because 
of the joy and the interest on the part of the 
kids in the state. They come in from every 
corner of the state to participate in it. 


VOICE: You say you have three in each 
event. Do you have more than three? 


GEORGE GAUTHIER: No, we limit it to 
a team of three. We give them trophies, a 
trophy for each event—a team trophy, and 
gold, silver, and bronze medals for each one 
of the best on the first, second, and third 


place team, and ribbons on the fourth and 
fifth. 


VOICE: On your shot, do you have three 
trials for each round? 


GEORGE GAUTHIER: We take the best 
throw, add the best throw of each boy. It 
has been successfully received; the coaches 
supported it wonderfully. I asked them 
should we try to continue it—I get scared 
every year, it is getting so big we can hardly 
handle it—don’t know where to put them — 
seventeen hundred boys to accommodate for 
one meet; a place to dress! They say they 
want it just as it is. They don’t want to 
change anything about it. They want to be 
there at that time. 


PRES. POTTS: Thank you very much 
Mr. Gauthier. The next part of the busi- 
ness program, we are going to have to. get a 
nominating committee. I will name that 
committee. You fellows could get together 
out in the hall and nominate the officers for 
1947-1948, and we will go on with the pro- 
gram, and you can bring your nominations 
in and we will do our voting for the officers. 
Frank Hill to be Chairman, and Flint Han- 
ner and Percy Beard and Carl Olson. Would 


\ 
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you men as a nominating committee go 
with Frank and work out your nominations 
and when you get them all lined up, bring 
them back to us. 


Now there is another committee I would 
like to appoint at this time which has to do 
with these records, working with Bill Reed 
on indoor records and all noteworthy per- 
formances. ° 


VCICE: That will not be with Bill Reed 
any more. He is going to Washington to be 
Secretary to Senator Ferguson. ° 


PRES: POTTS: Anyway, we will have 
our committee to work with the N.C.A.A. 
men. The N.C.A.A. has asked for it, and 
we will have the committee on that. I 
would like to have George Rider, Ward Hay- 
lett, and Harry Hughes. We will have 
George Rider as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee; and you fellows, no matter who goes 
into the office, get in touch with them and 
then start working on’ these records. I 
think there is pretty much of a concensus of 
opinion we do want some standards indoors 
for all those events. 


Now that the committees are out on their 
committee work, we will continue with our 
scheduled program which is connected with 
the track schedules) Some may not be in- 
terested, but a lot of us are very much inter- 
ested in this, and Ken Doherty has assem- 
bled some information on this, and I would 
like him to come up and’start the discussion 
and bring out the points that he has worked 
on. 


KEN DOHERTY: It might be well if 
Clyde Littlefield of Texas started the pro- 
gram. 


TRACK SCHEDULES 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Frank, we have 
a few things to talk about. We haven’t had 
time to study the schedules. This is a very 
important subject on the schedules pertain- 
ing to colleges and universities. Now, here 
are some of the problems in forming a 
schedule which has a great deal to do with 
universities and colleges—not high schools. 


What time do you start your training to 
get your men ready for meets? That will 
give you an idea of how many meets you 
can have during the year. This means what 
kind of meets do you need? Do you need 
early meets for experience? 


Now the second thing: there is some crit- 








icism by our athletic directors and by our 
football coaches and basket-ball coaches, of 
the length of time we are competing in track 
meets, and I think it is something to be con- 
sidered. We start competing in track in Feb- 
ruary; we get through in March, April, May. 
Now we are in June. The football season 
lasts about two months. 


VOICE: How many months, Clyde? 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: About 
months. 


two 


VOICE: Most places I know it lasts eight 
to twelve. 


CLYDE LITTLEFIELD: Well, that is one 
of the problems. I have already had that. I 
was asked here if I was going to some of 
these meets. I am going to meets because 
we started them. The thing I am getting 
at, we better get to thinking about this a 
little anyway. 


Now, another problem. How many meets 
do we want to have during a season, and 
when do we want to bring our meets to a 
peak? What meets do we want to compete 
in, and try to get our men in the best condi- 
tion possible? How far should we go in 
our schedules? It is something to think a- 
bout. 


The next thing is how much budget do 
you have? Your traveling expenses have a 
great deal to do with the number of meets 
you are going to compete in. Lastly, what 
kind of meets do you want? Do you want 
the meets between your old rivals like Tex- 
as and Texas A & M, dual meets, and tri- 
angular meets between L.S.U., Rice and 
Texas? Do you want these meets dual? 
Triangulars? How many relay meets do you 
want to go to? Then your conference meets? 
Then your national meets? 


We haven’t had time, Ken and I, to make 
a good study of the schedules. Ken has sent 
out a questionnaire, but these are thoughts 
to think about in the future in making out 
our schedules. I think it is one of the im- 
portant things about track. I am interested 
in track, you know, and I don’t want to do 
anything that is going to hurt us in the fu- 
ture with our directors, and our athletic 
boards. Therefore, we better be careful and 
think about these little things that I have 
mentioned here in making out schedules, 
because boys missing school, spending too 
much money out of our budget, we might be 
criticized. What I want to do is go as far as 
we can for the development of track and 
field in making our schedules, and we will 
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do the right thing. 


PRES. POTTS: Thanks very much, Clyde. 
Ken Doherty has gone into this matter. He 
has a report to make. He made a poll here 
of a lot of questions, and he has got some 
statistics here I think he wants to let us 
know about, and so Ken Doherty, University 
of Michigan. 


KEN DOHERTY: The summary which 
Clyde Littlefield gave seems to me to pre- 
sent an excellent picture of the problem of 
collge track and field schedules. Such sched- 
ules differ greatly in the various sections of 
the country and certainly have changed dur- 
ing the years that most of us here have been 
coaching. It was in an attempt to under- 
stand these differences that I hurriedly ran 
off a questionnaire a few weeks ago and sent 
them to you. Unfortunately many coaches 
had already left their desks and so the per- 
centage of answers to our questionnaire was 
rather low. However the 36 replies we did 
receive were fairly well spread over the 
country and seem to represent a fair sam- 
pling. 


No final conclusions are justified with only 
36 replies, but the data we have indicate the 
following state of affairs: 


In 1920, college and university track 
schedules averaged 6.3 meets for the com- 
bined indoor and outdoor season; whereas 
in 1947, the average is 11.4. In 1920, the 
average number of dual meets was less than 
three; in 1947, more than five. The break- 
down by sections is indicated in Table I. 
The range in total numbers of meets during 
the present year, 1947, moves from six at the 
University of Washington to 19 at Seeton 
Hall College, New Jersey. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF MEETS BY SECTIONS 


AND BY SPECIFIED YEARS 


1920 1940 1947 

ee Tey ees 6 9 12 
Middle West: ...:..s:sacks 8 11 13 
BO | chk ateesisaanen ? 7 10 
Bar Wese oi icecisicsa ses 6 9 10 
og. | errr 6 10 10 
APO 6 cick da denk 6.3 9.2 11.4 


There is also a a good deal of variation in 
the type of meet in which colleges in differ- 











ent sections of the country compete to-day. 
This variation is clearly shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
KINDS OF MEETS 
IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS - 1947 


Dual Trian- Open Cham- Col- 


Meets gular A.A.U_ pion- lege 

Meets Meets. ships Relays 
eee 3.2 3 5.0 2.3 1.5 
Middle West 5. 6 1.2 1.6 3.0 
South: i... 4.0 5 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Far West, 5.7 6 1.8 1.0 1.8 
Big Six .... 43 3 0 1.8 3.0 


In summary, dual meets are most popular 
in the middle and far west; open A.A.U. 
meets, in the east; college relays, in the 
middle west and Big Six Conference. 


A third question asked the coaches to rate 
various types of meets (dual, triangular, 
college relay, open A.A.U. meets) in terms 
of their value to a college track program. 
Ratings were on a five point basis from one 
(high) to five (low). A summary of all 
answers is given in Table III. 


TABLE III 


COACHES’ EVALUATION 
OF TYPES OF MEETS 


\(high) 2 3 4 5(low) 
Dual Meets ...... 15 5 2 0 0 
Triangular .;.... 6 9 2 1 1 
College Relays .. 9 5 6 2 0 
Open AAU Meets 1 1 3 7 9 


It is of interest that in the East, one coach 
gave open A.A.U. meets highest value; one, 
second value; one, third value; and five, low- 
est value. 


Fourteen coaches thought increased em- 
phasis should be placed upon dual meets; 
eight, upon triangular meets; six, upon col- 
lege relays; and one, upon open A.A.U. 
meets. One coach thought dual meets should 
be restricted; none, triangular meets; four, 
college relay meets; and seven, open A.A.U. 
meets. Only one coach thought any meets 
should be eliminated—open A.A.U. meets. 


Lack of interest to spectators was men- 
tioned as the primary objection to dual 
meets by nine coaches. All other objections 
were mentioned by only one or two coaches 
each. Four coaches stated their objections 
to college relays as being interference with 





regular dual meet schedules and the fact 
that too few men were able to compete sat- 
isfactorily. Five objections were raised to 
open A.A.U. meets: seven coaches men- 
tioned the unequal competition and the 
small number of competitors from each col- 
lege squad; eight mentioned interference 
with dual meet schedules; six, the emphasis 
upon top talent only; and four, the matter 
of promotion by non-college personnel. 


Another question was concerned with the 
prevalence and the value of intramural 
track meets to college varsity teams. Twen- 
ty one coaches stated their institution did 
have such intramural meets; two, did not. 
The average number of such meets per year 
was 1.5. One coach stated that such meets 
were of highest value; three, of second val- 
ue; seven, of average value; four, of low 
value; and seven, of lowest value. 


Twenty-two coaches stated that college 
track would be forced to place increased 
emphasis upon the spectator; two, answered 
negatively; and two were uncertain. Of 
those who answered affirmatively to this 
question, 15 thought this increased emphasis 
to be desirable. 


In conclusion, what has been given indi- 
cates the coaches’ answers to the more im- 
portant questions on this questionaire. As 
Littlefield has already stated, these trends 
in college track schedules have been and 
still are taking place. The question we most 
need to answer is whether the N. C. T. C. A. 
will continue to be content to let our sche- 
dules evolve without any unified guidance. 
How far do we as college track coaches want 
this emphasis upon the spectator to go? 
Should we stick to the traditional dual meet 
with its emphasis upon numbers and well 
balanced squads or should we move our 
stars each week from one college relay meet 
to another? Should we promote our own 
college spectator meets or shall we permit 
non-college promoters to gradually en- 
croach upon our dual meet schedule? One 
answer has been given to this problem ‘by 
the Big Nine Conference which, by unani- 
mous agreement, refuses to permit its track 
athletes to compete in mees sponsored by 
non-college persons during the three weeks 
period prior to its indoor Conference 
Championships. (Exception: National A.A. 
U. Championships) 


Such answers as this cannot be given on 
a national basis, for each section has its 
own particular problems. But answers do 
need to be made to each section,—answers 
by college track coaches which are based 























upon the best interests of our sport and of 
those men who are participating in it. 


PRES. POTTS: Thank you, Mr. Doherty. 
Are there any further questions or informa- 
tion we should have passed along so far 
as schedules are concerned? We have had a 
pretty long session. We managed to get 
started so late each morning, and I think 
probably, whoever takes this thing over, I 
am going to suggest to them that we elimin- 
ate the afternoon meeting on Friday, and 
have just these two morning meetings per- 
haps, and cut down. I would frankly state 
that I believe I have asked for too many 
meetings, and taken too much of the coaches’ 
time here at the Field House this year. I 
am going to pass that along for the men next 
year. 


I have just received the report of the 
Nominating Committee, and I will read this. 
If there are any further nominations from 
the floor here, we will accept those too, and 
then vote on those. 


For President, Jim Kelley, University of 
Minnesota. 


For Vice President, Flint Hanner, Fresno 
State College. 


For Secretary-Treasurer, Lauren. Brown, 
Michigan State College. 


For the two new members to the Advisory 
Board, we have nominated: Percy Beard, 
University of Florida. 


Charles Werner, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 


If there are any other nominations anyone 
would like to make from the floor, we will 
accept those. (Pause) If there aren’t any 
nominations from the floor, if there is a mo- 
tion made here, we will vote on it. 


GEORGE GAUTHIER: I move the Re- 
port of the Nominations Committee be ac- 
cepted, and a unanimous poll cast for the 
slate as presented. 


GEORGE RIDER: 
tion. 


PRES. POTTS: All those in favor of the 
motion, let us have your “aye”—it is passed; 
it is unanimous. So the Officers are as the 
Committee has asked. Before I turn this of- 
fice over to President Kelly, I want to say 
that it has been a great pleasure to serve as 
President this past year. We have gotten co- 
operation from everyone in every way. I 
have never asked anyone to serve on a com- 
mittee or do anything with regard to the as- 
sociation’s work but what he has cooperated 
beautifully. I am going out of the organiza- 
tion as President, but I want to say that I 
certainly want to do all I can to help pro- 
mote the association, and I think it has a 
great place in the athletic picture in the 
country, and I think this is the way that we 
are going to further track and field athletics, 
with just such meetings as we hold every 
year. So now I turn the thing over to Jim 
Kelly, the President for 1947-1948—Jim 
Kelly of Minnesota. ; 


PRES. KELLY: Thank you, Gentlemen. 
These preliminaries are going to start at two 
o’clock, and I know we want to get down 
there. However, I do want to say this, with 
the help of Brownie we are going to canvass 
every one of you people in the course of this 
next year. If we do have this winter meet 
we are talking about in New York, we are 
going to get that information to you direct 
so you will have an opportunity to get there. 
We are going to try to get a representative 
of every conference there, and then spend at 
least three or four hours on the standardiza- 
tion of all rules, and get in the rules what 
the coaches want, and we will be there to 
try to work it out. I know Carl Olson and 
Chick Warner and those people down there 
have done a lot, and they want to go along 
with us out this way, and the Big Six, and 
our own group, and the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. I think we can get a lot done, and 
I thank you very much. 


(ADJOURNED AT 11:50 A. M.) 


I will second that mo- 





SPECIAL WINTER MEETING 


of the 


National Collegiate Track Coaches Association 
HOTEL NEW YORKER, NEW YORK CITY 


January 6 and 7, 1948 





A special meeting of the N.C.T.C.A. was 
called by the association president, Jim Kel- 
ly, University of Minnesota, for the primary 
purpose of recommending events to be run 
in the 1948 National Collegiate Track and 
Field Championships. This meeting was 
held during the regular winter meeting of 
the N.C.A.A. This is a report of business at 
that meeting. 





AFTERNOON SESSION 
Tuesday, January 6, 1948 





Meeting called to order at 2:20 p. m. under 
the chairmanship of President Kelly. 


Present: Don Adee (St..Thomas); Ike J. 
Armstrong (Utah); Ballentine (Trinity 
School); Percy Beard (Florida); A. M. 
Brown (Middlebury); John E. Brown (St. 
Francis); Emmett E. Brunson (Rice); Pat- 
rick J. Carolan (Mohawk); Norris C. Dean 
(Georgia Tech.); Llewellyn L. Derby 
(Mass.); Robert A. Detweiler (Penn.); M. 
E. Easton (Kansas); Fritz Febel (Buffalo): 
Ivan Fuqua (Brown); George Gauthier 
(Ohio Wesleyan); Matthew T. Geis (Prince- 
ton); John A. Gibson (Seton Hall); Robert 
Giegengack (Yale); David L. Holmes 
(Wayne); Brutus Hamilton (Cal.); Flint J. 
Hanner (Fresno St.); Ward H. Haylett 
(Kansas St.); Leo T. Johnson (lIllinois); 
Roy Johnson (New Mexico); Kelly (Minn.); 
James W. Liebertz (Merchant Marine); 
Clyde Littlefield (Texas); John J. Magee 
(Bowdoin); James A. McLane (Alfred); 
James H. Miller (Wabash); Bernie Moore 
(La. St.); Carl B. Munson (Wooster); El- 
liot Noyes (Dartmouth); Arthur W. O’Con- 
nor (Fordham); Carl Olson (Pitt); Anthony 
Plansky (Wlliams); Archie T. Post (Ver- 
mont); George L. Rider (Miami U, Ohio); 
Dave Rankin (Purdue); Karl A. Schlademan 
(Mich, State); Larry Snyder (Ohio St.); 
Samuel B. Taylor (Va. Union); Fred D. Too- 
tell (R. I. St.); Felicio M. Torregrosa (U. of 


Puerto Rico); Emil Von Elling (New York); 
L. T. Walker (N. C. College); William J. 
Ward (St. John’s); Ed Weir (Neb.); F. G. 
Welch (K. S. Tchrs., Emporia); Charles D. 
Werner (Penn.); Arthur R. Winters’ (Lafay- 
ette); John Joseph Wolff (Iona); L. P. 
Brown (Box 785, E. Lansing, Mich.); LeRoy 
Campbell (49 Wall Street, New York); Rog- 
er DeBaye (Coach, French Olympic Team); 
Jack Frank (New York Herald Tribune); 
Richard V. Ganslen (Dept. of Physiology, 
Rutgers Univ.); John L. Griffith (Editor, 
Athletic Journal); Al Kawal (Drake Univ.); 
Stan Lowe (Marquette U.); Ralph H. Young 
(Mich. State). 


Mr. Dickinson (United World Pictures) 
invited all present, and their guests, to pre- 
view an 8-reel Track and Field instructional 
movie to be shown Wednesday, January 7, 
at the Park Avenue Theater, 59th and Park 
Avenue, to last about two hours. This is a 
sound picture, 12 reels, one event per reel 
except for the dash which has one reel on 
starts and one reel on running. The movie 
also shows exercises and conditioning for the 
various events. Mr. Dickinson stated that 
the film will be available for distribution in 
16 mm within three weeks. 


Chairman Kelly explained that the meet- 
ing was called because of the Olympic year 
and a need for deciding which events to hold 
at the N.C.A.A. meet, since that meet this 
year is a semi-final Olympic tryout. Anoth- 
er reason for the meeting was to discuss 
rules recommendations. Mr. Kelly asked for 
comments on the 1948 N.C.A.A. program. 


A motion was made by Brutus Hamilton 
that the 1936 N.C.A.A. program be followed 
for 1948. This motion was seconded by Har- 
old Anson Bruce. After lengthy discussion 
the motion was withdrawn with the consent 
of the second and tabled. 


There was further prolonged discussion of 
the good and bad points of the above pro- 
gram. Opinions were asked of district rep- 
resentatives: Ward Haylett (Kansas State); 
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Carl Olson (Pitt.); Fred Tootell (R. I. St.); 
Brutus Hamilton (Cal.); Flint Hanner (Fres- 
no); Bob Detweiler (Penn.); Harold Anson 
Bruce (C. C. N. Y.); Johnny Magee (Bow- 
doin); Ike Armstrong (Utah); Clyde Lit- 
tlefield (Texas); Bernie Moore (L. S. U.); 
Larry Snyder (Ohio State); and Karl 
Schlademan (Mich. State). 


The opinions summarized into the ques- 
tion, “If the 1948 meet is to be an Olympic 
tryout, how can any Olympic event be elim- 
inated from the program?” It was finally 
suggested by Karl Schlademan that a com- 
mittee be appointed to help draw up a suit- 
able program to be recommended for adop- 
tion by the N.C.A.A. Games Committee. 


Chairman *Kelly appointed the following 
committee, with instructions to meet imme- 
diately on the close of business of the day, 
and to submit a report back to the body at 
the Wednesday meeting: MHaylett (K. S.), 


Chairman; Armstrong (Utah); Bruce (C. 
C. N. Y.); Norris Dean (Ga. Tech.); Hamil- 
ton (Cal.); Olson (Pitt.); Schlademan (M. 


S. C.); Snyder (O. S. U.); Tootell (R. I. S,) 
ex-officio: Jim Kelly (Minn.), President, 
N.C.T.C.A.; Lauren Brown (M. S. C.), Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, N.C.T.C.A. 


Chairman Kelly announced that because 
Bill Easton (Kansas) had to leave early, he 
should make his Kansas Relays announce- 
ment at this time rather than to wait till 
such time as other relay announcements 
were made on Wednesday. 


Easton announced that, the Kansas Relays 
would be held April 16 and 17 with the 16th 
devoted to the Decathalon and the 17th to 
the remainder of the Relay program includ- 
ing a few of the Decathalon events not run 
on Friday. Other Olympic events to be held 
at Kansas would be the 3,000 M and the 
400 M hurdles. Easton announced that the 
three Olympic events would be open not on- 
ly to college runners but to all registered 
amateurs as well. 


Chairman Kelly at this point introduced 


Richard V. Ganslen, Department of Physiol- 
ogy and Biochemistry, Rutgers University. 


THE HOP, STEP, AND JUMP 


DICK GANSLEN: The title of this dis- 
cussion is “The Basic Principles of the Hop 
Step and Jump.”* 


The running hop step and jump is one 


*Copyright 1948 by. Richard Victor Ganslen 
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of the oldest competitive athletic skills in 
the world. There is considerable evidence 
to support the statement that “the Ancient 
Greeks recorded jumps in excess of 60 cu- 
bits”. Modern archaeologists rate the “cu- 
bit” as somewhere between eight inches and 
a foot. 


Since 1896 the United States has won ex- 
actly three Olympic hop step and jump titles 
and none of these within the last forty years. 
Our winning performances were poor even 
then. Here in a country that has consistent- 
ly produced the outstanding broad jumpers 
in the world, we have been unable to devel- 
op a hop step and jump man who could 
clear fifty-one feet, yet the Japanese have 
had a half dozen men over this distance and 
the Australians one. Three Japanese have 
bettered fifty-two feet. 


Since late 1939, the speaker has been in- 
vestigating the mechanics of this event with 
high speed and carefully “timed” motion 
picture photography analyzed frame by 
frame. No attempt will be made here to 
confuse you with a lot of data that would 
necessitate a review of your college physics 
course, but the ideas presented can be sub- 


I will try to present the principles of the 
hop step and jump as derived from the re- 
search and interpreted in light of my twelve 
years of competitive experience. I beg you 
not to judge my performance record here 
too harshly, as most of my efforts for years 
was devoted to the pole vault, where I could 
at least find opportunities to compete. 


The individuals who have been most suc- 
cessful in the hop step and jump have been 
of two dissimilar physical body types. The 
tall slerider (linear) type of jumper typified 
by Metcalf of Australia and Harada of Ja- 
pan; the short stocky (mesomorphic) type, 
such as Tajima, Nambu, Oda, and Togami of 
Japan; and Hiney Kent, Sol Furth and Dan 
Aherne of the United States. Harada was 
5'10%” and 135 pounds, while the short Jap- 
anese averaged around 5’7%” and weighed 
between 140-150 pounds. Irrespective of ov- 
er-all body dimensions, all of these men had 
powerful legs and well developed back mus- 
cles with relatively light upper bodies. That 
is, these men all have a “high power factor.” 
Billy Brown (Louisiana State) and the 
speaker are typical of the tall thin types 
6’3” and 6’1” and 165 and 145 pounds re- 
spectively. 


In discussions with the Jajanese Olympic 








coaches and jumpers while on tour with the 
American Track Team in 1937, it was evi- 
dent that all of their top jumpers were quite 
versatile track athletes; credible high jump- 
ers and sprinters and better than average 
broad jumpers. Nambu, who did not partic- 
ularly like to hop step and jump, cleared 26 
feet in the broad jump while Tajima was a 
25 footer. Togami and Harada both bettered 
24 feet consistently in the broad jump. 


I can frankly state that not once during 
our tour did the Japanese refuse to coach or 
assist me in improving my jumping form. 
One of their little-known 49 foot jumpers 
even worked with me durng the meets. Due 
to this help alone, the speaker managed to 
defeat Harada, probably the world’s most 
consistent hop step and jumper (six jumps 
in the 1936 Olympics over 51 feet) in our 
final meet. 


There are two major schools of thought 
on how to hop step and jump for maximal 
efficiency—the Japanese School and the Aus- 
tralian approach. The Australians believe 
that the hop should be about 18 feet, with 
the step between 12 and 14 feet, and the 
final jump the greatest—in the area of 20 
feet or better. The Japanese favor a hop a- 
round 20-21 feet, with a step nearer 13 and 
a final jump around 20 if they can get it. 
Individual Japanese jumpers vary: tremen- 
dously in spacing their jumps and all of 
them have been equally successful. The 
chart at the end of this article illustrates 
this. : 


The Run and Take-Off 


As to the length of the run, it is of no 
practical significance. Generally the heavier 
a man the farther he runs (the inertia of a 
heavy body is greater). The take-off veloci- 
ty is what makes a broad jumper or hop 
stepper, and not how fast he runs to the 
board. In actual experiments, many men 
slow down unconsciously to take off and de- 
tract from their over-all jump. 


It is my personal conviction that the run- 
up in the hop step and jump should be more 
relaxed than in the broad jump; this ap- 
parently gives the jumper a chance to gather 
his mental faculties as it were, for what ac- 
tually constitutes a fairly complex and rapid 
series of neuro-muscular gymnastics. The 
coordination in this event is much more 
complex than most jumpers appreciate and 
they often get into trouble because they fail 
to realize this. This run, from my own 
viewpoint, should be a sort of free-sprint 
with the emphasis on striding, more like a 





man runs a three hundred or the low hur- 
dles. It is imperative that the jumper’s body 
weight be directly over his take-off foot in a 
lateral (left to right) plane. Otherwise, 
when he leaps into the air he will fall off 
to the side, usually the side of the take-off 
foot, or sometimes toward the resting leg, 
and in order to maintain his balance’ he will 
be forced to take a premature step. This 
weight shift is accomplished by twisting the 
left foot on the next to last stride (assuming 
a right leg hop) slightly outward at the 
toe, say two inches or so off the straight a- 
head line. This weight shift will improve 
broad jumpers 6 inches at times. 


The take-off angle for the jumper must 
be at some angle-less than the optimal 45° 
angle which gives the best distance in all 
projection mechanics. Experimentally, I 
have found that if a line is drawn from the 
take-off toe through the jumper’s center of 
gravity, the actual projection angle is 25° 
less. That is, if the line from the toe to the 
center of body weight reads 70°, the actual 
projection angle of the jumper is 45°. Using 
this factor, I have been able to calculate the 
distance of a jump from data on the films 
to less than three per cent error, satisfactory 


for all practical purposes. These calcula- . 


tions agreed with actual steel tape measure- 
ments. 


The hop stepper must always remember 
that he needs energy for forward motion and 
cannot expend it all in the hop and must 
inhibit his natural tendency to reach for 
maximum distance. 


I cannot arbitrarily state how far any in- 
dividual jumper should hop because it de- 
pends on his maximum take-off velocity and 
ability to take the shock of landing. 


Hop Landing 


In the landing on the hop, most Ameri- 
cans have a tendency to extend their foot 
too far in front of them and land with the 
center of body weight so far behind the 
leg that it tends to collapse the leg due to 
the acutely bent knee position they get 
themselves into. Powerful legged jumpers, 
such as the Japanese, can often get by with 
this because of excellent leverage and very 
powerful thigh muscles. The excessive for- 
ward extension of the leg consumes some of 
the forward velocity, or energy, and forces a 
premature step to prevent the leg from col- 
lapsing, The jumper should try to land 
with the leg pretty well under the body so 
he can pass on to the step with a minimum 
effort. 























The Step 


In general, taller jumpers find it easier to 
get a fair step than short men. The Japan- 
ese compensate for their lack of height with 
great leg power. Again the step that is 
optimal for one individual is most detri- 
mental to the next man. The Danes and 
Germans take steps as long as 15 feet as did 
Brimetto of Argentina, but their last jump 
always falls off proportionally. The Japan- 
ese step from 11-13 feet with equal success, 
and Billy Brown reached nearly. 51 feet with 
a 12 foot step. If the step is of excessive 
length, the jumper finds himself so extended 
with the weight back on the heels, that he 
cannot come up for the final jump; and if 
the step is too short, his weight gets so far 
ahead of the leg that he gets into the same 
trouble a broad jumper -does who has too 
much speed in proportion to his upward pro- 
jection velocity. The step is effected with a 
knee lift quite comparable to taking a low 
hurdle at high speed, with the body held 
fairly erect and arm motion almost identical 
to high hurdling. Proper use of the arms in 
the hop step and jump is important in main- 
taining balance. 


The final jump in the hop step and jump 
is identical to the broad jump and no at- 
tempt will be made to discuss it here except 
to point out the cautions as stated in the 
discussion of the step relative to excess and 
under stepping. A lot of the efficiency of 
the step and jump depends on how the jump- 
er gets through the hop; whether his body 
weight is behind, over, or in front of the 
foot. 


I have found that if the hop take-off is 
fairly low, a jumper may carry as much as 
90 per cent of his take-off velocity into the 
step with about 15-20 per cent loss in the 
step depending on how efficiently the jump- 
er executes this movement. A top jumper 
should come out of the step still traveling a- 
round 20 feet per second if he left the board 
with the velocity of 30 feet per second. The 
data confirms this throughout. As soon as 
the hop and step angles get too high, the 
drop-off of vélocity becomes excessive. 
Throughout the step and jump it must be 
remembered that a quick bent leg snap- 
through of the trailing leg is essential for 
efficiency. 


General 


A few ideas on how well known jumpers 
spaced their jumps is given below. It is 
imperative to remember that the spacing of 
the hop depends primarily on the take-off 
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velocity, but the step spacing involves mus- 
cular-mechanical considerations and _ will 
vary somewhat with the man’s body build. 


Jumpers who stress the final jump prefer 
to hop off of their weak leg, while the long 
hoppers prefer the strong leg for the hop. A 
good hop step and jumper can not have a 
weak leg nor can he neglect back strength 
exercises to help him withstand the shock of 
landing. Where possible, it is preferable to 
train on grass to minimize this landing 
shock. All Australian competition is held 
on grass. 


The distances shown in the chart are 
guides and every jumper must develop his 
own combination with considerations for 
speed, body build and leg power. 


Training for the hop step and jump after 
the completion of the regular broad jump- 
ing program necessitates a considerable a- 
mount of hopping. Working at abbreviated 
distances for jumping rhythm is a must. Ex- 
cessive hop step and jumping for distance 
should be avoided due to the shock of land- 
ing. By calculation, it takes approximately 
3100 foot pounds of energy to make a 46 
foot hop step and jump effort. 


The diagrams of Tajima shown here were 
developed by the speaker from 16 mm films 
of Tajima’s world record jump, and, except 
for polising up the figures, the drawings 
have not been corrected, The coach should 
keep in mind when examining these pictures 
that the body build of the Japanese is very 
different. 


It is my personal conviction that a hop 
step and jump of 54 feet is very feasible and 
a 53 foot hop step and jump in the next ten 
years would not surprise me. The research 
I have done so far on this event, and the 
work I am at present doing, supports the 
principles outlined here perfectly. 


The step, in the hop step and jump, is 
poor terminology. The foreign phraseology, 
die Drei Sprung, from German, triple jump, 
is much more appropriate. Hop step and 
jumping is really hop, stride-jump, jump. 


The need for developing good hop step and 
jumpers in the United States is very great 
and every coach who has the opportunity of 
inserting this event in his relay or dual pro- 
gram should do so now and every year here- 
after. 


It has been a real pleasure for me to pre- 
sent to you this sketchy abstract of what I 
think is the first objective scientific study of 
the hop step and jump available in the world 
today. 
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The diagrams of Tajima shown here were developed by Mr. Ganslen from 16 mm movie 
Except for polishing up the figures, the drawings 


tilm of Tajima’s world record jump. 
have not been eorrected. 
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HOP 
JUMPER COUNTRY ; 
feet inches 

Tajima Japan | 20 4 
Nambu Japan 21 
Togami Japan 19 
Oda Japan 22 4 
Brown U.S.A. 18 6 
Romero U.S.A. 20 
Metcalf Australia 18 6 
Wollner Germany 19 
Aherne U.S.A. 20 
Brimetto Argentina 20 4 
Aksel 
Bjerrgaard Danish 

Coach 21 
Ganslen U.S.A. 19 6 





At the conclusion of Mr. Ganslen’s talk, it 
was moved by Harold Anson Bruce that a 
rising vote of thanks be tendered Mr. Gans- 
len for a fine presentation. Without formal- 
ity of second, or vote, this was done, with 
applause. 


Chairman Kelly then introduced Joe Shee- 
han of the Sports Department, New York 
Herald Tribune, who welcomed the coaches 
to New York and extended to all an invita- 
tion to attend the regular press luncheon 
held each Tuesday at the New York A. C. 
at any time any one of them was in town. 


Chairman Kelly then requested coaches to 
send him suggestions for the N.C.T.C.A. pro- 
gram to be held in Minneapolis in conjunc- 
tion with the 1948 N.C.A.A. meet. 


There being no further new business, the 
meeting was adjourned at 5:15 p. m., until 
2 p. m. Wednesday. 


Report of the committee appointed 
to frame a program for the 1948 
Olympic Year N.C.A.A*’ track meet 
to be submitted by the N.C.T.C.A. to 
the N.C.A.A. Track and Field Com- 
mittee. 


The committee meeting opened with dis- 
cussions, pro and con, of the various points 
of view of different representatives on the 
committee. It was finally moved by Harold 
Anson Bruce that all Olympic Track and 
Field events which will have final trials, ex- 
cept the Walk, the Marathon, and the De- 
cathalon, all of which have their own pre- 
liminary and final tryout meets, shall be 
substituted for the regular N.C.A.A. program 
of events in the 1948 N.C.A.A. Track and 
Field program. These events are as follows 
and form a part of the motion: one hun- 
dred, two hundred, four hundred, eight hun- 
dred, fifteen hundred, five thousand, and ten 
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STEP JUMP TOTAL 
eet inches feet inches feet inches 
13 1% 19 52 5% 
14 6 16 2 51 7 
14 19 2 52 2 
11 6 18 1 51 11 
12 20 5% 50 1145 
15 15 4% 50 4% 
13 6 20 4 51 11 
14 6 16 3 50 11% 
11 3 19 1% 50 11 
15 FJ 14 9 50 8% 
14 9 16 3 52 
13 1 16 1% 48 8% 














thousand meter runs; the 110 M and 400 M 
hurdles; the 3,000 M steeplechase; the high 
jump, broad jump, pole vault, and hop-skip- 
jump; the shot, discus, javelin, and ham- 
mer. 


The motion was seconded by Carl Olson 
and was carried without dissenting vote. 


It was then moved by Brutus Hamilton 
that points shall count toward the team 
championship in all events included on the 
program. This was seconded by Norris Dean 
and carried by. unanimous vote. 


It was moved by Harold Anson Bruce that 
all Olympic running events be run as much 
as possible in accordance with Olympic pro- 
cedure. This motion was seconded by Nor- 
ris Dean and was passed unanimously. This 
concluded committee business, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 





AFTERNOON SESSION 
April 7, 1948 


Chairman Kelly called the meeting to or- 
der at 2:15 p. m. 


Chairman Kelly introduced the coach of 
the French Olympic Track team, Mr. Roger 
DeBaye. 


Chairman Kelly called for a report by 
Ward Haylett, Chairman of the Recommen- 
dation Committee, who read the motions in- 
dividually as submitted by the committee. 


It was moved by Harold Anson Bruce that 
the program as submitted by the committee 
be accepted. The motion was seconded by 
Fred Tootell. Discussion was invited. 


Chairman Kelly called upon Wilbur Hut- 








sell of the N.C.A.A. Rules Committee to 


comment upon the matter. Mr. Hutsell de- 


clined to do this but clarified the status of 
the N.C.A.A. meet as one of the semi-final 
Olympic trials. 


Larry Snyder reported that groups which 
he had attended previously (Western Con- 
ference, particularly) were against cheap 
points in the N.C.A.A. He cited the Ham- 
mer as an example, since the Hammer has 
been eliminated from intercollegiate in all 
but two. sections of the entire country 


Wilbur Hutsell reported that the Rules 
Committee had considered adding the Olym- 
pic events but that the committee had 
thought that these would not be included as 
scoring events. 


Fred Tootell felt that if the meet was to 
be a final Olympic tryout, all events must be 
counted in the scoring; otherwise the non- 
scoring events would be exhibition races. 


- Bob Giegengack remarked on standardiza- 
ion. 


Bob Detweiler spoke in favor of points 
for all events. 


Ward Haylett expressed the opinion that if 
points are not totaled for the Olympic e- 
vents, then the low hurdles must be added 
in order to complete the regular scoring pro- 
gram for the N.C.A.A. meet. 


Flint Hanner favored the low hurdles and 
suggested confining our Olympic events to 
dual meets. 


Carl Olson urged the group to forget 
N.C.A.A. meet problem and to stress the O- 
lympics. Otherwise the United States will 
lose out internationally. The U. S. needs a 
good Olympic team. Foreign competition is 
very tough. Under the best of conditions 
the U. S. will have hard going. He urged 
they consider the Olympics first and the 
N.C.A.A. meet as a secondary matter. 


Flint Hanner rose to remark on the low 
hurdles and the 400 M hurdles, and ex- 
pressed himself, in the light of Mr. Olson’s 
remarks as favoring the Olympic program in 
order to present the country’s best strength 
for Olympic Team selection. 


Johnny Magee suggested that we break 
the motion down into its two parts and con- 
sider them separately. Should we adopt the 
new rules or hold the 1936 program? We 
should decide this first; then we should de- 
cide whether or not points will be scored. 


Ward Haylett, Chairman of the Recom- 
mendations Committee, read the two mo- 
tions adopted by the committee and sub- 
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mitted them individually. The committee 
motion on substitution over all Olympic e- 
vents for the regular N.C.A.A. program for 
1948 was adopted by a vote of 29 to 1. The 
committee motion on counting points in all 
events toward a final team score, and run- 
ning the events as nearly as possible in ac- 
cordance with Olympic procedure, was 
passed by a large majority, with no count 
taken. 


Chairman Kelly asked for relay announce- 
ments. Announcements of the various re- 
lays were made by the following: Karl 
Schlademan on the Michigan State College 
Relays to be held February 7; Dave Rankin 
on the Purdue Relays, March 27; Percy 
Beard on the Florida Relays, also March 27 
(out door meet); Clyde Littlefield on the 
Texas Relays to be held April 3; Johnny 
Gibson on the Seton Hall Relays, April 16 
and 17; Al Kawal on the Drake Relays, A- 
pril 23 and 24; Flint Hanner on the Fresno 
Relays, May 15. 


Karl Schlademan announced the Central 
Collegiate Indoor Championships at Michi- 
gan State College on March 6: Stan Lowe 
announced the Central Collegiate Outdoor 
Championships on June 12 and the National 
A.A.U. at a date to be decided later, probab- 
ly about July 4, both meets to be in Mil- 
waukee.: 


Chairman Kelly introduced the subject of 
standardization of rules for track. 


Wilbur Hutsell made a few remarks on 
the changes in N.C.A.A. rules for 1948. 


Carl Olson remarked about the desirabil- 
ity of standardizing of javelin equipment. 


Chairman Kelly inquired if there was any 
opinion to be expressed or any desire to 
change the N.C.A.A. field event trials to a- 
gree with international rules-in field events. 


Bob Giegengack recommended | appoint- 
ment of a committee and that we try to get 
other groups to appoint committees and all 
get together and try to get the rules stand- 
ardized. 


Fred Tootell suggested that Kelly be em- 
powered to appoint a committee on rules 
standardization and on event standardiza- 
tion. 


Samuel Taylor inquired as to the rela- 
tionship of the national organization and af- 
filiated conferences. 


Chairman Kelly answered this and then 
invited Carl Munson to show his equipment 
accessories. 


Carl Munson showed a heel saver for run- 
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ning shoes and also a hurdle training device 
to assist the hurdler in gaining correct posi- 
tion over the hurdles. 


David Holmes moved this his group go on 
record to effect that we hope the high 
schools do no discontinue any standard track 
and field events and that the members of 
this group follow through on this. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Snyder and was passed 
without dissenting vote. 


Fred Tootell remarked that it is our job to 
avoid asking high school associations to NOT 
drop events but to ask them to all stand- 
ardize on a high school program of events. 


Wilbur Hutsell reported that the high 
school federation has recommended that 
high school hurdles be changed to 180 yard 
low, 20 yards apart. This met with instant 
favor among the coaches present. 


Carl Olson reported that Pennsylvania 
high schools plan to try the 180 yard low 
hurdle at 20 yards and compare it with the 
200 yard low hurdle at 18 yards and then 
decide which they prefer. 


Chairman Kelly asked for a report from 
George Rider on starting the distance runs. 


LANE STARTING 
OF DISTANCE RUNS 


GEORGE RIDER: Where there is a large 
field of runners for the mile run, or longer 
races, it has been found that by staggering 
two or three men in each lane around the 
first turn, we have been able to have a very 
satisfactory start. In outdoor races it is 
possible in any full width lane to start two 
or three men in each lane. (Demonstrating, 
with chart reproduced below). The stagger- 
ing by lanes is the same under this plan as 
for any stagger start now commonly used; 
the runners all must remain in their lanes 
around the first turn to the common break- 
ing point on the back stretch. Under the 
plan as outlined here, the number two and 
three men-in each lane can cut over to the 
inside or pole of their respective lanes any 
time they are the proper distance ahead, but 
must remain in their own lane around the 
first turn. In this way, with a track eight 
lanes wide, it is easily possible to have as 
many as 24 contestants starting practically 
from scratch, with the runners in the out- 
side lanes running the same distance as 
those in the first lane. It also avoids any 
jamming on the first turn. 


This has been used very successfully in 
Ohio for several years. We strongly recom- 
mend that it be placed in our rules as a 
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permissible method of starting long races 
where there is a large number of starters. 


Runners hold their lane poles to here 
same as with regular stagger start a- 
round one turn, 
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Detailed view. Shows maximum loading 
conditions, two runners abreast, four 
runners to the lane. 








LARRY SNYDER: An alternate method, 
based upon the idea as presented by George, 
is to consider that each two lanes starting 
from the pole shall constitute the two in- 
side lanes of a running track around the 
first curve. 


Any number of men may be placed on 
each one of the stagger marks, extending on 
into the outer lanes. In that way, it is possi- 
ble to start from three to six or seven men 
at the regular starting line, and the pole for 
those men will be the pole of the track. The 
starting line for the men in Lanes 3 and 4 
shall be the stagger line for the third lane, 
and, again, men may extend out into the 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Lanes on that same 
line. The pole for these runners will be the 
pole of lane three. Lanes 5 and 6 become 
the next running area for another group, 
and Lane 7 and 8, also, will become a sepa- 
rate running area. The men in Lanes 5 and 
6 will use the mark for Lane 5 as their pole. 


It is understood that the size of the field 
in the races will determine how many men 
must be placed at each of the starting lines. 


It is possible, of course, to line contestants 
up all the way across from their respective 
lane poles to the extreme outside edge of 
the track if the number of entries in the 
race shall warrant it, but it is suggested 
that, whenever possible, the number at each 
starting line be held to a minimum. 





On an eight lane track, with a generous 
allowance of two-thirds of a lane for a man, 
a field of 30 contestants can be handled with- 
out undue crowding on the curve. It is felt 
that with a field of any size, the results are 
more satisfactory when the proposed plan is 
followed than is the case with the customary 
procedure of starting the entire field in a big 
scramble from a single starting line. 


This starting method has been used in the 
State High School meet in Ohio for the past 
six years with great success. It has been 
used, also, for the past two years in the 
Western Conference. Motion pictures show 
that there is no body contact around the 
first curve, and that every man gets a fair 
chance. 


After discussion of the idea of starting dis- 
tance runs in lanes, Chairman Kelly asked 
for a report: from Larry Snyder on the lane 
drawings. of finalists and semi-finalists in 
short races. 


LANE DRAWINGS FOR DASHES 


LARRY SNYDER: We have another pro- 
posal which we feel will be a benefit to the 
sport. This also has been tried with consid- 
erable success, not only outdoors, but inside 
as well. In the finals of the races held on 
the straightaway, the winners of the pre- 
liminary heats are drawn in the center lanes. 
Then the second place men are drawn into 
the lanes on either side of them, and the 
third place men likewise drawn, and so on 
until all the lanes are filled. 


There are two reasons for this proposal: 
First, it will assist the judges at the finish of 
the race because the best men will be close 
together in the center of the track. Second, 
the best runners will be in a position to be 
seen by the spectators. Frequently, under 
the regular method of draw, the best man in 
a race draws the ouside lane and is entirely 
out of sight of the crowd because of a sta- 
dium wall between the spectators and the 
competitors. If the men run true to form in 
their preliminary heats, it is probable that 
the race will be run in a wedge formation, 
with the two best men in the center and 
the others trailing toward the inside and 
outside of the track. 


To illustrate the point, an example is giv- 


en below of a sprint final on a nine lane 
track where there were three preliminary 
heats, the first three runners in each heat 
qualifying for the final heat. Heat winners 
were drawn into the three center lanes, 
lanes four, five, and six. Contestants who 
finished second in their respective heats 
were then drawn into lanes two, three, and 
six. (This happened to be an indoor race 
and these lanes, rather than lanes three, six 
and seven were selected for the second 
place men to give balcony spectators a bet- 
ter chance to view the faster runners.) 
Third place winners in their respective heats 
then were drawn into the remaining three 
lanes. 


Chairman Kelly asked for an expression 
of thought on the kind of program for the 
N.C.T.C.A. for the 1948 meeting in Minne- 
apolis. 


Ed Weir suggested *1936 Olympic movies. 


Karl Schlademan spoke for a panel pro- 
cedure for handling clinic topics. 


Brutus Hamilton rose to remark that vet- 
eran Biil Hayward (Oregon) recently died. 
Brutus suggested that the president write 
Mrs. William Hayward expressing the re- 
grets of our body for the passing of Billi. 


Norris Dean rose to urge that the mile re- 
lay be fixed in the track program and not 
eliminated except by mutual agreement. 


Chairman Kelly urged all to send their 
records to Carl Anderson, the N.C.A.A. com- 
mittee on records. 


Brutus Hamilton announced the starting 
of a Track and Field Magazine in California. 
This is an international magazine and its ob- 
jective is to correlate news on all champion- 
ships. Send all news regarding track and 
field to Bert Nelson, Editor, San Bruno Her- 
ald, San Bruno, California. 


Brutus Hamilton also mentioned that there 
was an English magazine, “Athletics,” and 
the cost is four shillings. 


There being no further new business it 
was voted to adjourn until the spring meet- 
ing at Minneapolis. The meeting was ad- 
journed at 4:15 p. m. 
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On an eight lane track, with a generous 
allowance of two-thirds of a lane for a man, 
a field of 30 contestants can be handled with- 
out undue crowding on the curve. It is felt 
that with a field of any size, the results are 
more satisfactory when the proposed plan is 
followed than is the case with the customary 
procedure of starting the entire field in a big 
scramble from a single starting line. 


This starting method has been used in the 
State High School meet in Ohio for the past 
six years with great success. It has been 
used, also, for the past two years in the 
Western Conference. Motion pictures show 
that there is no body contact around the 
first curve, and that every man gets a fair 
chance. 


After discussion of the idea of starting dis- 
tance runs in lanes, Chairman Kelly asked 
for a report from Larry Snyder on the lane 
drawings. of finalists and semi-finalists in 
short races. 


LANE DRAWINGS FOR DASHES 


LARRY SNYDER: We have another pro- 
posal which we feel will be a benefit to the 
sport. This also has been tried with consid- 
erable success, not only outdoors, but inside 
as well. In the finals of the races held on 
the straightaway, the winners of the pre- 
liminary heats are drawn in the center lanes. 
Then the second place men are drawn into 
the lanes on either side of them, and the 
third place men likewise drawn, and so on 
until all the lanes are filled. 


There are two reasons for this proposal: 
First, it will assist the judges at the finish of 
the race because the best men will be close 
together in the center of the track. Second, 
the best runners will be in a position to be 
seen by the spectators. Frequently, under 
the regular method of draw, the best man in 
a race draws the ouside lane and is entirely 
out of sight of the crowd because of a sta- 
dium wall between the spectators and the 
competitors. If the men run true to form in 
their preliminary heats, it is probable that 
the race will be run in a wedge formation, 
with the two best men in the center and 
the others trailing toward the inside and 
outside of the track. 


To illustrate the point, an example is giv- 





Six. 


en below of a sprint final on a nine lane 
track where there were three preliminary 
heats, the first three runners in each heat 
qualifying for the final heat. Heat winners 
were drawn into the three center lanes, 
lanes four, five, and six. Contestants who 
finished second in their respective heats 
were then drawn into lanes two, three, and 
(This happened to be an indoor race 
and these lanes, rather than lanes three, six 
and seven were selected for the second 
place men to give balcony spectators a bet- 
ter chance to view the faster runners.) 
Third place winners in their respective heats 
then were drawn into the remaining three 
lanes. 


Chairman Kelly asked for an expression 
of thought on the kind of program for the 
N.C.T.C.A. for the 1948 meeting in Minne- 
apolis. 


Ed Weir suggested -1936 Olympic movies. 


Karl Schlademan spoke for a panel pro- 
cedure for handling clinic topics. 


Brutus Hamilton rose to remark that vet- 
eran Biil Hayward (Oregon) recently died. 
Brutus suggested that the president write 
Mrs. William Hayward expressing the re- 
grets of our body for the passing of Bill. 


Norris Dean rose to urge that the mile re- 
lay be fixed in the track program and not 
eliminated except by mutual agreement. 


Chairman Kelly urged all to send their 
records to Carl Anderson, the N.C.A.A. com- 
mittee on records. 


Brutus Hamilton announced the starting 
of a Track and Field Magazine in California. 
This is an international magazine and its ob- 
jective is to correlate news on all champion- 
ships. Send all news regarding track and 
field to Bert Nelson, Editor, San Bruno Her- 
ald, San Bruno, California. 


Brutus Hamilton also mentioned that there 
was an English magazine, “Athletics,” and 
the cost is four shillings. 


There being no further new business it 
was voted to adjourn until the spring meet- 
ing at Minneapolis. The meeting was ad- 
journed at 4:15 p. m. 
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